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In the next number of Harper's Bazar will begin a bril- 
liant novel by WauTER Besant, entitled 

“A CROWN WINDFALL.” 
This story is intensely exciting, and will hold ite readers 
spellbound. ‘“‘A Crown Windfall” will be illustrated by 
W. H. Hype 





MY MENDING-BASKET. 
I I is made of the stoutest of willow; 
It is deep and capacious and wide; 


Yet the Gulf Stream that flows through its borders 
Scems always to stand at flood-tide! 


And the garments he neaped on each other 
I look at them often and sigh, 
Shall I ever be able to grapple 
With a pile that has grown two feet high? 
There's a top layer, always, of stockings; 
These arrive and depart every day; 
And the things that are playing ‘‘ button-button” 
Also leave without any delay. 
But ab, underneath there are strata 
Buried deep as the earth's eocene! 
rhings put there the first of the autumn, 
Sull there when the trees have grown green! 
There are things to be ripped and made over; 
There are things that gave out in their prime; 
There are intricate tasks—all awaiting 
One magical hour of ‘spare time.” 
Will it come? Shall I ever possess it? 
I start with fresh hope every day. 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp it allures me; 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp, fades away 
For the basket has never been empty, 
During all of its burdened career, 
But once, for a few fleeting moments, 
When the baby upset it, last year! 
Bessig CHANDLER 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

W HEN the middle-aged folk of to-day were children, 

Independence day was celebrated in patriotic fashion 
by the jubilant ringing of bells, the booming of cannon, the 
waving of flags, and the incessant clatter and clack of fire- 
crackers and torpedoes. The small boy was happy, and his 
gladness was not only shared but emphasized by the graver 
yet not unsympathetic pleasure of his elders. Processions 
of militia and of civic and charitable organizations, a gather- 
ing at some central place, as the Town Hall, or the Common, 
an assemblage of the school-children, the reading of the Dec- 
laration, music, songs, and a thrilling speech from the orator 
of the day, combined to make the occasion memorable, and 
love of country was fed and stimulated by the way we used 
to keep the Fourth of July 

In recent times we have grown weary of the noise and 
excitement once hailed with effusion as a truly appropriate 
manner of honoring our greatest national holiday. The con- 
tinual crash of firearms, the smell of powder in the air, the 
sparkle of pin- wheels and rockets, all the brilliant pyrotech- 
nic display, must now be enjoyed in moderation, and they 
who can leave the town behind them; and seek a quiet 
‘*Fourth” in the tranquil shadow of the mountains, and 
beside willow-fringed streams and babbling brooks. The 
change, though but a partial one, is in the interest of the ail- 
ing and the aged, and of tender infants, whose strength, tried 
already by the heated terms of the early summer, suffers a 
severe strain in the clangor and clashiog of drums and guns. 
Many a feeble life of wailing babe and wearied old man or 
woman has blown out like a spark in the wind, forfeited to 
our former American method of displaying patriotism. 

The new way is better than the old. Cities are less in 
peril of wholesale destruction now that the edict has gone 
forth against unlimited explosives in the hands of irrespon- 
sible children. The holiday population moving toward the 
daisied fields, on picnic and excursion bent, is a beautiful and 
thrilling sight. 

And yet, sometimes most illogically, we sigh for the old 
cuthusiasm, for the effervescence of demonstration which 
bubbled and shouted when the starry flag flung out its folds 
against the blue of the summer heavens, We are fain to 
hear again the rotund periods of the orator who fired the 
souls of men, and to see again the boys in their white 
trousers and blue jackets, the girls in their sashes and 
wreaths, and the long glittering lines of the soldiers, follow- 
ing the captain, who marches so gallantly in the van 

And all we can do is to go to the piano, strike a solemn 
chord or two, summon the lads and lasses, and sing, as the 
twilight falls on our tranquil Independence day,‘* My coun- 
try, ‘tis of thee! 


THE PROFESSOR ON COUNTRY CLUBS. 
- REMEMBER once 
hearing an outburst 
from Professor Prod- 
gers, when the delights 
of a certain country 
club house were touch- 
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ed upon —the refine- 
ment, the luxury, the 
beauty of its appoint- 
ments, the quiet, the 
charm, the seclusion of 
 Exclusiveness, you mean,” he had said. 
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its life. * You're 
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not satisfied with it in town; you must take it out under the 


trees and the skies with you. You must go tearing off to 
some deserted part of Virginia or North olina, buy ten 
thousand acres of wild land, start in a lot of game-keepers to 
murder anybody wandering in without your exclusive gilt- 
edged permit, build a club-house in the dead centre of this 
wiiderness, aud then sit and plume yourselves with pride at 
having eseaped people! Or you lease an island down the 
Chesapeake, or buy a crag on some mountain-top, build an- 
other club-house there with half a dozen rooms, so as to dis- 
appear from society and the world with a few chosen spirits 
for a week. You don't want to sport or flirt or drink or 
play cards. You only want to get away from each other. 
Really, pretty soon some of you society cranks will want to 
get away from the publicity of your own homes.” 

“ But, Professor,” the first speaker had said, ‘‘ you forget 
there has been an evolution in the country club of to-day, 
as in everything else. The country club house is really the 
club and the country villa rolled into one, only the steward 
turns the key at night, goes to market in the morning, and 
manages the servants to save you the bother, anid all this at 
a fraction of the price. You've really got a co-operative 
summer boarding-house with every objectionable feature 
omitted.” 

** Co-operative,” the Professor had answered—‘‘ co-opera- 
tive, of course. Do you suppose | think you could have 
had the possibilities of those Continental landed estates you 
try to imitate in any other way except by co-operation? 
But look at your results, Your guest at Tuxedo feels like 
a preserved deer when he stays there overnight. Every 
patch of grass is as clean cut and as fresh as if painted 
yesterday. There's not a mud-puddle anywhere on your 
roads, nor a brier nor pond-lily left about. Little bird-cage 
cottages are all about, with the birds all in them, all singing 
the sume song. Big club house—same people, same rocking- 
chairs, same people rocking in them, same waiters, same 
floor, same bund, same dead monotony, until you feel as if 
you would like to blow up one-half of it to give the other 
half a new and real sensation.” 

Remembering this outburst, it was, I confess, with some 
surprise that 1 witnessed the alacrity with which the Pro- 
fessor met Mrs. Van T'willer’s proposal to spend a few days 
at another mountain club-house, not sixty miles from town. 

The Professor, however, as I failed this time to remember, 
is never hampered by the memory of any past utterances a 
question of the moment may have inspired. That, then, is 
why, in spite of all he once said, we found ourselves to-day 
not on Mrs. Van Twiller's veranda, but at a mountain club- 
house, where we had been guests for several days. His de- 
light was beautiful to behold. He had wandered through 
the lovely rooms, buried his face in every bowl of roses 
scattered about the halls; he had read all the late periodicals, 
domestic and foreign, had tried all the easy-chairs and 
porches, studied the view from every side, consulted the 
thermometer, encouraged the waiters, taken notes on the 
locusts, gone out at every change of wind to watch the 
weather, and each night be had sat till long after midnight 
under the cedar-trees in the moonlight, a picture of content, 
his face beaming, his fingers laced across his waist, while he 
listened to the whippoorwills singing in the woods below. 
Every breeze had lifted the gray locks gently from his bared 
head. It was the Professor, indeed, who made the greatest 
demur when Mrs. Van Twiller suggested our going back to 
town, so as not to miss ove at least of the coucerts of the 
great Singerfest. 

I have never wanted to analyze the Professor before. I 
have ouly loved him. But 1 could not help wondering as I 

watched his change of mind if,as was said once of Glad- 
stone, ‘‘ he likes to improvise life-long convictions.” Per- 
haps, though, that is one of the Professor's charms for us; 
he always grows beyond yesterday. He can never grow 
far wrong, the dear old fellow. God bless him! His roots 
are all buried too deep iu his own Joyal heart, as we all 
know. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
JUST IN TIME. 


‘HIS is the period when multitudes of families, removing 

from city to country, are saying triumphantly, ‘‘ Just in 
time,” or, regretfully,“ If we had only come a little earlier.” 
The course of nature's progress, in our Northern States, is so 
arranged that a week or two makes a vast difference in a 
spring migration. Unlike England, with its long slow year 
of constant out-door life and growth, the American climate 
concentrates iis ecstasy into a very few weeks in the year— 
the weeks that follow the late spring and precede the hot 
dry summer. Browning, indeed, says- 

“O to be in England 
Now that April's there !” 

But by a delusion that probably seems to an American 
greater than it is, the Englishman prefers to be in London 
at the very season when Americans wish to leave their cities; 
and he can do it safely, because the rest of his year is so 
long, so moist, and so green. Even Nature with us lives at 
higher pressure than in England, loves greater extremes, 
and is less patient with the whims and delays of man. She 
offers us May and June, and then, half repenting of her 
prodigaliyy takes back one-half the first month, and extracis 
from Lowell's Hosea Biglow the despairing confession: 


} “For balf our May's so awfally like Mayn't 
“‘Twould rile a Quaker or an averige saint.” 


Aud one provoking thing is that while May discourages 
us, she goes on her own processes just the same. ‘The birds 
build their nests, the Epigwea (May-flower) buds open at the 
regular time, whether we are there to watch them (under 
umbrellas) or not. Emerson speaks of ‘‘ the punctual birds,” 
and Thoreau writes in his note-book, ‘‘ buck-bean not due 
till to-morrow,” without the slightest allowance for post- 
povement in case of bad weather. But when this, or any 
other cause, delays the migration of a human family, it 
makes a great difference to all the lovers of nature among 
them. It makes a great difference whether you arrive while 
the pretty eggs are still in the robin’s nest beneath your 
porch, and in the phoebe-bird’s under the eaves of your boat- 
house—or whether all trace of even the egg-shells has van- 
ished, and the nest is filled by the overgrown ugliness of 
some callow chicks, whose perpetually open bills project 
forever above the edge, as if saying to the whole vast uni- 
verse, *‘ Come! feed us.” It makes a great difference wheth- 
er the large red trillium (wakerobin) is spreading its three 
lurid petals by the way-side, or whether the 1st of June has 
come and the petals are gone forever whether the pink 
Cypripedium (lady’s-slipper) is still in vigorous bloom in 
oo pine woods, or whether the lapse of the 10th of June 
as swept it away. An invalid carried on a litter to the 
New Hampshire hills could tell within a few days what day 
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of June it was, 


noting whether the little French-Cana- 
dian girls from 


fact villages briug to the railway 
windows their uets of rhodora or of pink azulea or of 
mountain-laurel, You can choose what time of transit you 
will; the point is that nature will no more wait for you than 
will any other professional school-teacher, whether sweet or 
stern; listen to the school-bell or refuse to listen, you can 
have only what you find. 

Of course there are always wild flowers, and “ere are al- 
ways birds. Some of the most delicious of our Northern 
singers, as the hermit-thrush, make a long season of it, and 
do not desert us early; but most species, after all, do their 
bird-nesting in May, and give their burst of matin song— 
whether in the orchard or near the forest—at that season. 
Every day after May records a diminishingevariety. And 
so with our wild flowers. There is a race of peculiarly del- 
icate and beautiful early plants — the columbine, the two 
ancmones, the feathery tiarclla, the claytonia or spriug-beau- 
ty, the early yellow violet, the tricntalis or starflower, the 
amet kg ag iy ye blossoms are in most places 
practically gone by the ist of June, and which have no 
successors as dainty and graceful us themselves. When the 
magnificent burst of the mountain-laurel covers rocks anid 
hilis, or we are surrounded with the scarcely less regal 
blossoms of the large flowering cornel and the profuse splen- 
dor of the high biackberry, you scarcely miss these low 
herblike plants; and yet the sentimeut and tenderness of the 
woods are somehow gone with them. ‘They are also in gen- 
eral the most purely native and primeval of our wild flowers, 
and many of those which afterwards fill the road-sides are 
as essentially imported and exotic as those which are culti- 
vated in suburban gardens. The © black eyed Susan,” for 
instance (Rudbeckia hirta),is an intrusive hoyden among flow - 
ers—too gay and good-natured to be quarreiled with, yet es- 
sentially a new-comer everywhere cast of the Hudson, hav- 
ing come from the far West by steal.ng a ride, so to speak, 
among bags of clover seed, within some five-and - twenty 

ears. 

. The charm of carly June in the country is to be found not 
so much in the days as in the nights. Day has its cares and 
vexations; wherever we flee the mail follows us; the Sunday 
paper makes life miserable; but night brings relief. The 
utter disappearance of that vast wev of disturbance which 
steam and electricity have gradually wound about even the 
hours of the night in the city and its suburbs, the unceasing 
throb and hurry and whistle and seream, ever receding, ever 
renewing, never vanishing—these are gone as by magic, and 
there come coolness and balm and peace. Darkness falls— 
a distant cow lows, a distant bull-frog croaks, the partridge 
drums afar off, the nighthawk calis overhead or drops 
through the air with a strange whirring recovery, the whip- 
poorwill begins—all these being sounds which enhance the 
stillness, be it observed, which are meditative, pensive, and 
seem far away even at your door. Even these at last lull 
themselves, and there is, before the hermit-thrush stirs in 
the morning, a period of profound peace such as Orestes, in 
Longfellow’s poem, might have sought for— 


“The welcomed, the thrice prayed for, the moet fair, 
The best-beloved Night.” 
T. W. 


THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


CURIOUS litile change, indicative of the altered atti- 
tude of thought towards woman, and of woman’s add- 
ed sense of her own importance to the world, may be ob. 
served in the catalogues of girls’ schools. ‘The pet names 
have vanished. No doubt there are still Mays and Nellies 
and Kitties and Madges in our home circles, Duisies and 
Pearls and Birdies around our hearths, but very properly 
ood form has decreed that these familiar cognomens shail 
kept for the lips of household love, not worn in the hear- 
ing of society. You search in vain to-day on a college cat- 
alogue for a Sadie or a Polly, a Flossie or a Lulu. But 
Florence and Julia, Mary and Sarah, are there in stately 
grace, and there too are Eleanor, Katherine, Dorothy, Marga- 
ret, Mary, and Elizabeth. ‘The middle initial has gone wo, 
and in its place is the girl’s full name, Mehitable Frances, or 
whatever it may be, the whole baptismal legacy from grand- 
mothers and aunts written out in full. 

The Mary Janes and Emma Louisas and Eliza Anns of an 
older generation have left the stage, and in their places we 
find pretty Gladys and dainty Alice, quaint Ruth and fair 
Rebekah, Helen, statuesque and dignified, Penclope, prim 
and sweet, Camilla, Isabel, or Beith, each flowerlike and 
musical. The girls of 1894 are to be congratulated on their 
names; the Lucys, the Susans, the Annes, the Charlotics, 
have associations at once so homely and so charming. 

Sometimes, too, a girl bears a family name as her brother 
might, and there is a rare elegance and distinction in this 
when Sidney or Parker or Courtney is borne by a Gaughter 
of the line as her Christian name. 

The school catalogues are, as they should be, reserved and 
somewhat formal. Still, in the sweet seclusion of the home, 
for caressing and petting, let us hold fast to our Fannys and 
Mollys and Belles. Pet names are always in order for home 
use, 


AMUSING A HOUSE PARTY. 


a* is a manifest truism need pompe yd is not complete un- 
less shared with others, and one of its most agreeuble ex- 
pressions is a generous and gracious hospitality. 

The entertainment of many guests for » week or more at 
a country house is with us a comparatively recent custom. 
In the days of our grandmothers a most lavish hospitality 
was shown, but was chiefly confined to the members of the 
family, near and remote, and expressed more iu the good 
cheer at table than in any other form. 

Now, however, we accept the responsibility of the happi- 
ness of our friends while under our roof, and suggestions 
for their amusement are cordially welcomed. 

A merry, sweet-tempered hostess, who has at heart simply 
the desire that her guests shall have ‘‘a thoroughly good 
time,” cannot fail of success. There is a fine contagion iu 
good spirits and sweet temper. 

It is an unmixed gratification to a hosiess to provide 
pleasant occupation and entertainment for her guests when 
they re ize that hospitality is a mutual obligation, and 
its duties incumbent upon them as well as upon her. 

Every guest is in honor bound to hold his gifts or talents 
at the service of the rest, and to co-operate with his hostess 
in the schemes for the general entertainment. There are 
some unfortunates who do not seem to know that the truest 
pleasure never comes from pleasure-seeking, but from plea- 
sure-giving. Such are sometimes a severe strain upon the 
amiable to’ of their hosts. 

Hospitality finds many charming modes of expression, but 
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in the country earth and air, sea and sky, combine to make 
one serenely happy, and we enjoy without effort. 

Although an invitation to one’s home, including many 

ests for a consecutive number of days, presupposes a com - 
ortable fortune, yet many delightful things may be done 
with but little outlay of money. 

Pleasant walks through woods or shady lanes may be 
made the more enjoyable by a ‘surprise luncheon,” set 
forth upon the rocks or on some grassy knoll, as though the 
fairies had been at work. 

The eatables may be sent on by wagon in advance, and it 

uires but little skill to make such a repast acceptable. 
Imon mayonnaise, thin bread and-butter, cold chicken, 
and fruit, with iced coffee and mineral waters, will be sure to 
meet with afpreciation. 

Out-door pleasures, tennis, boating, fishing, riding, and 
driving, fill the days pleasantly and healthfully. 

Archery has had a popular revival, and, when some little 
prize is competed for, it seems to meet with much favor. 

Photography always enlists interest, and the man who can 
make his camera ‘‘ temper justice with mercy,” when his 
fellow-guests are his subjects, is deservedly popular. 

In the evening there are music, conversation, story-telling, 
reading aloud, games of many kinds, fortune-telling, and as 
it is ‘‘ the unexpected that happens,” sometimes a guest will 
relieve the hostess entirely of her responsibilities by reveal- 
ing some entertaining quality hitherto unknown to her, 

The pleasantest additions to a house party are often those 
who are poor in purse but rich in thought. Knowing that 
they cannot return the courtesy of their hosts in kind, they 
do it in kindness. 

Of all the accomplishments that lend charm to life in a 
country house, that of fine conversation is the most useful 
and the most desirable. Fortunately its cultivation is with- 
in the reach of all, and a hostess especially should endeavor 
to be mistress of some of its essentials. 

The talents of a good siory-teller are always appreci 
ated, and there is much unsuspected ability of this sort 
lying dormant until aroused by the example of others. A 
hostess may ask each one in turn, when seated around a 
cheery wood fire on some damp or chilly evening, or on the 

iazza on 4 warm one, with only the light of the stars, to re- 
ate the most thrilling adventure or the most embarrassing 
situation of his or her life. The result generally proves in- 
teresting. Nearly every one enjoys *‘ reminiscencing,” and 
few are averse to being the heroes of their own tales, with 
the privilege, of course, of suppressing what they please. 

Recitation is with some a favorite mode of entertainment, 
but a talent for reading aloud acceptably is often more wel- 
come, because apparently less pretentious. 

The secret of reading well aloud is in the utter forgetful- 
ness of self, and in telling the story simply and intelligently, 
as one would, without a book, narrate something known to 
one’s self, but new to one’s audience. The eyes running 
ahead of the voice will note the proper emphasis and inflec- 
tion to be given. The slightest possible difference of tone 
should indicate which is the speaker when more characters 
than one are upon the scene. i 


OUR PARIS ® 
LETTER 


\ HAT with the marriage of Lady Victoria Blackwood 

to the Hon. William Lee Plunkett, Lady Dufferin’s 
garden party at the English Embassy, the Féte des Fleurs, 
and the grand steeple-chase at Auteuil, there has been no 
lack of pretty gowns to look at lately in Paris. Many charm- 
ing costumes were made for Lady Victoria Blackwood’s 
trousseau. The beautiful bridal dress was of ivory-white 
satin trimmed with chiffon and orange blossoms. The 
square train was finished round the bottom with a narrow 
bouillonné of satin, while cordons uf orange blossoms went 
up the front of the skirt, springing from dainty bows of 
chiffon. The corsage had full sleeves, and was cut some- 
what low, both in vack and in front, and filled in with chif- 
fon and satin ribbon embroidered with pearls. The collar 
was also draped with chiffon, and over the shoulders went 
epaulettes of orange blossoms. She wore a tulle veil with 
a small coronet of orange flowers, and carried a bouquet of 
orchids with long ends of white moiré—the gift of the bride- 
groom. The demoiselles ©honneur wore charming gowns of 
white gauze on white silk, tied with white moiré sashes, 
and finished at the throat with Marie Antoinette fichus 
edged with écru Valenciennes lace. They wore Louis XV. 
hats of fine écru straw, on which, after the manner of the 
hats of to-day, had been thrown a profusion of roses, pink 
and crimson, nestling in airy little clouds of tulle, and each 
young lady carried a white moiré parasol with gold handle, 
engraved with the initials ‘‘V.W."—the gift of the bride- 
groom. Lady Victoria’s going-away gown was of silk, in 
fine stripes of rose-pink and black, made with a bolero of 
thick écru lace opening over an accordion-pleated corsage 
of black mousselive de soie, finished at the throat with a 
smart little cravat of the same material. The hat worn with 
it was a black toque trimmed with black plumes and pink 
roses, and she carried a parasol of pink and black fancy 
silk. 

One of the most practical and most charming gowns in 
Lady Victoria Plunkett's trousseau was one of black satin 
covered with jet-spangled tulle, made with two corsages, 
one high and one low, with the high-necked waist finished 
with sash and collar-band of geranium-colored velvet. With 
this went a pretty little hat made of the spangled tulle 
falling on geranium blossoms, with a touffe of jet feathers 
standing high on one side. A lovely little summer dress was 
of corn-flower blue crépon, made with an écru bolero, and 
trimmed with sash and neck-band of soft black satin, to be 
worn with a toque of yellow straw trimmed with corn- 
flowers and black swallows with outstanding wings. 

Lady Victoria’s favorite color is pink, and there were any 
number of dainty tea gowns and morning gowns of that 
ravishing color among her bridal effects, and one of her 
prettiest ball dresses was of pink peau de soie trimmed with 
ribbed gauze and old yellow lace. 

In the toilettes worn at the wedding and the garden party 
far and away the most popular color was blue, either corn- 
flower blue, or the new bleu bourrache—an odd blue very 
much the color of lavender flowers. Virot’s latest sailor 
hats are trimmed with it. They are of écru straw, round 
which goes a band of ribbon in fine lines of black and 
white. There is a chou of the ribbon on each side of the 
hat, with two black cocks’ feathers in the back, and a big 
flaring borage-blue bow in front. Neck-bands of this color 
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are as much seen as were cerise bands lest winter in New 
York. Here are some of the prettiest gowns worn at the 
Embassy party: one of white watered silk stri with 
black and white satin, with a blue sash falling in a long bow 
at the back, the corsage trimmed with a lace fichu with blue 
neck - band; a dark Sine trimmed with écru lace, with a 
cherry neck-band, and a hat trimmed with cherries; a yel- 
lowish-brown chiffon with blue sash and collar, lace fichu, 
and large picture hat; and a *‘ tussore” trimmed with café 
au lait Toes, waa a red sash, with long bow and collar to 
match, and a hat in which there was a touch of yellow. 

Bonnets are scarcely worn at all, and for dress occasions 
great picture hats trimmed with no end of feathers seem to 
be the chic thing. One sees any number of gowns trimmed 
with large lapels covered with embroidery; a black crépon, 
for instance, has an outlined bolero of écru guipure over 
white satin, with wide revers of white satin covered with 
the same lace, with a black picture hat. In hats one also 
sees large straws covered with a profusion of roses in all 
colors thrown on carelessly with their foliage. And I must 
not forget to speak of the tour de cou that is so universally 
worn. French women are very fond of giving cachet to a 
toilette with some sort of a pretty little neck arrangemcnt. 
Last summer it was a tour de cou of ostrich feathers; in the 
winter it was an incroyable scarf; this summer it is the tour 
de cou in mousseline de soie. It consists of a piece of ribbon 
just large enough to go round the throat, like a dog-collar, 
covered with mousseline de soie arranged to form a chow in 
the middle of the back, one on each side, and two in front 
where the collar hooks, with wide ends hanging down, fin- 
ished with insertion and a narrow edge of guipure. The 
chou has the effect of a piece of mousseline de soie gathered 
three times, with the gathering-thread drawn up very tightly, 
so as to form two puffs. Imagine coming out of this the 
piquant little French face, mobile and smiling, framed in 
one of these charmingly airy French hats that look as though 
they had sprung full-fledged from the brain of the milliner 
—nothing but a thought materialized, as an orchid is a ma- 
terialized joke! Those little French heads and faces can 
carry off things that no other faces can carry off, as I know 
to my sorrow every time I start out bere as an original in- 
vestigator with my own. 

At the steeple-chase the toilettes were nearly all light— 
quantities of taffetas, crépons, batistes, dotted muslins, li- 
nons—and foulards, in spite of the fact that we were told 
earlier in the season that foulards were not to be at all worn. 
How people managed to keep from freezing, since we are 
still enjoying arctic weather, [ can only explain on the the- 
ory that pride is very warming. In England people are go- 
ing to garden parties in seal-skins and fur wraps of all kinds. 
The principal feature of the gowns at the races seemed to 
be a wide sash of moiré or satin ribbon, forming a ceinture 
with an immense loose knot on one side, and two long ends. 
An écru embroidered India muslin, for instance, was made 
up over écru China silk, the under-skirt finished with two 
little ruffles of the silk, the corsage with a front of embroid- 
ery opening over mousseline de soie, and sleeves of the Chi- 
na silk, immense puffs ending at the elbows. With this was 
worn one of the wide sashes of which I have spoken, in 
another green moiré , The hat was black, trimmed with great 
choux ot black satin. In a great many of the gowns the 
corsages were different from the skirts. A pigeon’s-breast 
taffeta had a waist of bottle-green faille trimmed with silver 
buttons, and a turtle-dove gray had a corsage of sky-blue 
surah, 

As for the costumes with waists of mousseline de soie, 
they were legion. And I am not speaking now of eccen- 
tricities worn to attract attention, but of the best styles 
worn by the smartest people. One lovely gown was a 
blue and white checked taffeta with bodice of white 
mousseline de soie, accordion-pleated, the lower part of it 
covered by a sort of corselet made of the daintiest gui- 
pure lace, in fairylike-looking wheels of black and white. 
‘There was a neck-band of borage- blue silk, and the hat was 
trimmed with the same color. A pretty muslin was blue 
and white with blue silk dots, made over blue silk, with 
three narrow ruffles at the bottom of the skirt, the top one 
with a heading, and each edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace. Around the skirt at the top went two rows of écru 
insertion, through which was run black velvet tied in bows 
behind. There were many grenadines made over color. 
One I noticed particularly was made over red silk, with the 
skirt trimmed with pieces of velvet, reed-shaped, embroidered 
with a little pattern in jets. Pretty gowns for elderly women 
were in the new crépons in black, the corsages trimmed 
with peau de soie, finished with black guipure lying on the 
silk, the silk put on like a bertha or in some odd sort of way, 
or the crépon was combined with mousseline de soie strapped 
with jet passementerie, or black satin covered with jets. 
Madame Carnot, the wife of the French President, wore at 
the steeple-chase a»black and white striped skirt, with a 
corsage of black lace over Nile green silk. 

CATHARINE De Forest. 





NEWPORT TOILETTES. 


ICH and glowing colors are effective at the sea-shore, 

and will be found this season in many costumes carried 
to Newport—most beautiful of summer cities. Red and 
yellow, primary colors, appear in gowns and collets, but 
toned down and softened by transparent crépons and chif- 
fons and the heaviest guipures. A collet of yellow faiile, 
one might fancy, woul be too striking, but when covered 
throughout with écru guipure it becomes a charming cover- 
ing for my lady's shoulders when she drives in Bellevue Ave- 
nue on midsummer afternoons. The lace, all in one piece, is 
of the heavy Venise guipure, with raised rings at intervals 
amid the large design. The shape is a half-circle spreading 
out well on the broad sleeves of the gown. For trimming 
is a ruffle of yellow chiffon doubled and gathered very full, 
while about the neck are two ruffles, making a soft and 
fluffy ruche that cannot fail to be becoming. 

Red and white gowns of wool and silk crépon, partly in 
checks and partly plain, are among Paris novelties imported 
for Newport by Mrs. Donovan. The red of these costumes 
has not the purplish tints of the cerise shades worn during 
the winter, but is the brilliant coquelicot or poppy red so 
liked by brunettes. The skirt is entirely of the checked 
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erépon, the width of the goods forming the length of the 
skirt and being turned over in drapery at the top, where it 
is bound with white ribbon. A ruche of white ribbon in 
box pleats trims the foot. A red faille belt holds the skirt 
around a white crépon waist. This waist has white guipure 
medallions in diamond shape in rows down the front and 
back, showing glimpses of a red taffeta lining. At the 
top the crépon is wrought in knots and loops of red, and is 
drawn in folds to the shoulders, leaving in view a plastron 
and collar of red faille matching that of the belt. Red 
checked sleeves are slashed above the elbow, showing in the 
spaces a puffed sleeve of white crépon. To complete ihe 
costume for the street is a little fichu of the red checked 
= edged all around with a pleating of narrow white rib- 
on. 
AFTERNOON GOWNS. 


The wool gown is for morning drives. For the afternoon 
is an écru batiste frock with stripes of East Indian or 
cashmere coloring, rich and dark, alternating with wide in- 
sertions of écru guipure. The foundation is of pale yellow 
taffeta silk. In the skirt the stripes cross the front in ta- 
blier fashion with a deep flounce at the foot, while the back 
has lengthwise stripes. The round waist is wholly of gui- 
pure, and is prettily draped with a fichu showing the wide 
colored stripe with one of guipure insertion and a ruffle of 
both together. Sleeves of the stripes are in a puff to the 
elbow, mounted on a puff of yellow silk, and the forearm 
is closely covered with lace. The belt is of shot moiré 
ribbon, and the collar is of folds of guipure around a yellow 
collar-band. 

The cashmere coloring is also in large spots and ovals on 
the white ground of India silks. These are combined with 
chiffon, white or pink, in the corsage, and a novel detail is 
a scarf of the silk down each side of the skirt, folded to 
meet crimped white chiffon down the middle. Each scarf 
hangs apm to the knee, where it is tied in a large bow, 
and the ends hanging below are finished with a chiffon 
pleating so fine that it resembles fringe. The skirt is fin- 
ished with three narrow bias flounces of the silk, the edge 
rolled in a hem and blind-stitched in the neat way of long 
ago, and the top gathered on cords, lapped to give the effect 
of inch-wide ruffles. 


DINNER AND DANCING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses for summer dinners and dances are of 
the embroidered muslins now having such favor, and also of 
moiré and chiffon, White and pink are the colors most 
used, sometimes alone, more often together. Yellow frocks 
are also made with chiffon and embroidery on moiré, on odd 
brocades of small designs, and on taffeta or satin. A Félix 
gown of delightfully simple style is of white moiré dotted 
with small stars of satin. The-half-low corsage of moiré, 
fitted by darts and-laced in the back, is lengthened to pass 
inside the skirt belt of chiffon. It is trimmed around the 
neck with carelessly draped folds of pink chiffon, studded 
at intervals with single pink roses without foliage. Below 
this band falls very low on the front a draped ruffle of the 
chiffon doubled, which extends to form two lengthwise ruf- 
fles on short puffed sleeves of the white moiré, A cluster of 
roses separates the pink ruffles on the sleeves. The moiré 
skirt of seveu gored breadths lined with taffeta just touches 
the floor in the back, and is bordered to match the neck with 
pink chiffon folds studded with roses. To give more decided 
coloring an apron drapery is added of doubled chiffon falling 
almost to the foot in front, and graduating shorter to the 
belt in the back, whence it falls in a double jabot low on the 
back breadths. 

Other white dresses are of taffeta with trellised lines of 
white satin. The trimming is white appliqué lace in fes- 
toons, headed by folds of white chiffon caught at intervals 
with butterfly bows of mirror velvet—pink, turquoise, yel- 
low, or Nile-green. 

Some new sleeves, especially pretty for diaphanous fabrics, 
have outlines similar to the popular mutton-leg sleeves. 
They differ, however, in being puffed lengthwise along the 
forearm in four or five tiny puffs, very narrow at the wrist, 
then gradually widening above the elbow to the armhole. 


HOW TO USE RIBBONS. 


A pretty ‘“‘harness” of ribbons arranged on youthful 
summer gowns is the latest version of the suivez moi in 
vogue long ago.- It consists of bretelles or braces starting 
from the belt in front under a horizontal bow, passing over 
the shoulders, where they are tied in fanciful knots, then 
down the back to meet two rosettes at the belt. This much 
is familiar. The novelty is in the continuation of the rib- 
bons, two behind and two before, to the foot of the skirt, 
where each end is tied in a smart square bow. The long 
ends fly out, much or little, with every motion, according 
to the ease with which the wearer walks. It is a good plan 
to observe how nearly still these ribbons can be kept. 

Ribbon two inches wide is required for this garniture. 
Moiré ribbon is preferred, but satin is also used. The col- 
lar and belt are of ribbon to match. Black ribbon is most 
used with black, blue, or brown dresses, white with gray or 
beige, and delicate colors’ are chosen for white muslin and 
light lawns, batiste, etc. A charming dress of black and 
green made by Madame Barnes has the waist of black clif- 
fon accordion-pleated on green satin, trimmed with black 
moiré ribbon in the new way. In the front of the belt a 
cut-steel buckle curving around the waist holds a bow of 
the ribbon, and there is a cut-steel button inside each of the 
two rosettes at the back of the belt. The sleeves are gradu- 
ated puffs of chiffon on green satin lining. The skirt is of 
black crépon, lifted slightly on each side to show curves of 
a green satin lower skirt, which is bordered with jet galloon. 
The bows at the foot of the long ribbons are of three puffy 
loops with pointed ends, and complete a charming gown for 
a young and pretty blonde. 

Shoulder-knots of ribbon are sometimes three erect loops 
attached to braces. Others again are a flat bow lying along 
each shoulder seam, and still others are of wide ribbon, 
with a loop drooping over the back and one over the front. 
Shoulder - straps are set.on yokes at the armhole, and end 
in a chou in front and back. Chouzx of satin thrust in lace 
ruffles on the corsage are very effective. Ribbon belts lic 
over the skirt belt in folds not very wide, and end in three 
or four projecting loops that meet in the back. Collar 
bands of ribbon have a front bow held by a single curving 
buckle, or by two very small ones, a loop extending beyond 
each buckle. A bow at the back finishes ribbon collars 
stylishly. A bracelet of ribbon is tied about the elbow 
where the balloon puff ends. An effective trimming on the 
skirt is a curve of ribbon outlining a short apron and tied at 
intervals in showy lengthwise bows; an example of this is 
black velvet ribbon on a yellow taffeta skirt, and another is 
pink moiré ribbon on a skirt of white organdy. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


bbe was the alluring heading to artfully composed 

advertisements of the English schools of a past genera 
tion, wherein were set forth, with all the ponderous graces 
of the Jolinsonian style, the superior excellences of academi- 


cn! halls of learning or seminaries for young gentlewomen 
The title is borrowed now only to call the attention of those 
who have the care of young lives to some of the trials and 
tribulations of their charges: these few words, as the 
preachers suy, being inspired by the confession of-a charm 
ing girl who not long ago told her mother that she had 
never forgotten a pang unwittingly inflicted by that dear 
parent ‘he little maid had beeh sent on an iuvented errand 
1 irsery i having delivered her message, returned 
to enjoy in her sly fashion the excitement of callers. She 
was instantly dismissed with such a lack of tact that she 
felt at once that she was in the way, and, worst of all, that 
i 


was mamma who wished to get rid of her! This last 
straw was heart-breaking, for it was too hard to think that 
her loving little self could ever be a shadow on the pleasure 
of her lovely and beloved mother 

Sir Walter Seott gives us to understand that 


I tear down childhoods check that flows 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose,” 
snd many practical individuals subseribe liberally to his 
opinion, finding in it more 
truth than poetry. It is 
rather a case of poetical 
license, for with his won 
derful memory the dear 
man could not have for 
gotten his own early days 
in their every detail, and 
the lame lad must have 
had some hours of humil 
jation orsorrow. Childish 
woes are not 80 easily cast 
aside; trifling as they may 
appear to older eyes, their 
trials are in proportion to 
themselves, and the little 
hearts are often overloaded 
with the injustice or indif 
ference of older people 
‘‘It is a great pity that 
Back or Biur Lixen Cos men and women forget 
ruME On Pace 525 that they have been chil 





Fic. 1.—Siuux Skirt AND AccorpIon-PLeaTeD Currron BLovse. 


For description see patiern-eheet Supplement. 
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dren,” says the delightful author of Prue and I Perhaps, 
after all, it is forgetfulness which is to blame for much of 
the hardness and unsympathy of parents and guardians. 
Our duty in the matter has been so prettily sammed up 
that quotation becomes irresistible— 


“We ail must remember when 
We were little dames and men; 
When each sorrow tugged away with all its might 
At our little hearts aud eyes, 
TU the air was ful) of sighs, 
And the brightest day was turned to darkest night. 





“Even then 
Not a son! would ever know 
Half our agony. And so 
We should sympathize with litth: dames and men. 


“If you knew 
How a féw 
Gracious acts and words from you 
Were planted iu their souls, to blossom when 
Golden days of chijdhood seem 
To be shadows of a dream, 
You would love and cherish little dames and men.” 


Our small people are wise in their iunocent fashion, and 
their bright eyes see much more than we credit them with 
seeing. They know the weak places in our armor, they 
penetrate flimsy disguises, and have droll ways of retaliation, 
** Little Pitchers” and ‘* Brooks of Sheffield” soon become 
transparent, and are inwardly resented. The queer habit of 
spelling secrets received what was meant for a crushing 
blow when one tiny miss invited another to come into the 
nursery and play with the d-o-l. The inquisitive little crea- 
tures make astonishing demands upon our stores of infor- 
mation, and it is useless to try and put them off with evasive 
replies; far wiser to become as a little child and study out 
the subjects with them, or gently to defer the matter until 
they are older. But to laugh at their ignorance is wellnigh 
cruel, and to be superior to their delight at learning elemen- 
tary facts is most unwise. 

Happy shall we be if we find the golden mean, and while 
aiding in the acquisition of useful knowledge, keep life from 

running more and more into prose,” as Mr. Lowell has 
said, while lamenting that ‘‘ the fairies are no longer per 
mitted to print their wings on the tender sward of the child’s 
fancy.” 

But above all let us have the love 


“Throngh constant watching wise, 
And a heart at leisare from itself 
Tu soothe and sympathize.” 


M. H. Norveu. 


Fig. 2.—Wurire Barter Gown. 
For description see pattero-sheet Supplement 
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Canvas CostuME with Lace Appiiqués. 
For description see patiern-eheet Supplement. 


A “FOURTH OF JULY” TEA. 
BY MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND. 


[* nearly every happy household in the country 
the holiday spirit is rife as we approach the “ glori 
ous Fourth,” und doors stand hospitably open in wel 
come to friends and neighbors, as though a common 
subject for gratulation had made all the world akin 

If Thanksgiving day is specially set apart for fara 
ily reunions, the time-honored traditions of the 
Fourth of July exact a generous hospitality towards 
the unfortunate dwellers 
in cities, the lone bach 
elors, or other homeless 
wanderers (?), and after 
a day spent in noisily 
demonstrating our sense 
of independence, it may 
be filly closed by an old 
fashioned “‘tea party.” 
An actual experience is 
always more interesting 
than a supposititious one, 
but a few suggestions 
which are perfectly prac 
ticable may not be un 
welcome. 

If one be more anxious 
to give pleasure than to 
discharge social debis, I 
would advise choosing 
one’s guests from amon 
city friends — belated 
tourists who have been 
disappointed or who 
have not yet succeeded 
in finding summer quar- 
ters to their liking, pro- 
fessional men, whose time te 
is at every one’s disposal Front or Liven Dress 
but their own. These, on Pace 525. 
with a sprinkling of 
pleasant neighbors, will appreciate the simple festi- 
val as only they can to whom country life is some- 
thing of a novelty. 

Let the dining-room be decorated with red, white, 
and blue bunting or cheese-cloth, which, bunched at 
the top of the chandelier in the middle of the room, 
caught and tacked to the picture-moulding, and then 
allowed to hang to the floor, makes a pretty tentlike 
effect, and gives a gala appenrauce to the surround- 
ings. Hanging from the centre of the chandelier— 
unlighted—a Liberty bell of red immortelles with the 
historical crack in evidence would be appropriate, and 
round about it ball-shaped Japanese lanterns, glow- 
ing like jewels, alternately of the three national col- 
ors. These, with white candles shaded by red silk 
poppies and held in blue bobéches, would give all 
the light required. 

The table would be a glory of color. In the cen- 
tre, a mass of poppies and bluets, which are procur- 
able during our seven -times-heated atmosphere of 
July, their colors prettily harmonized by the common 
daisies of the field. These also add lightness and 
grace, standing upright on their sturdy stems above 
the other blossoms 

If one be the fortunate possessor of any of the old 

















Beacn Hart. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


blue and white china of our grandmothers’ time, relegated to 
the kitchen during our mothers’ ascendency, and afterwards 
brought forth in pride and held in honor when fashion 
decreed that it was ‘‘ aristocratic” to have family heirlooms 
in china, this is the time to use it 

One blue dish may be heaped high with clusters of red 
and white currants, another with white and red raspberries, 
while a third may hold a large ring of tomato jelly encios 
ing a romaine salad well covered with a white mayonnaise 
dressing 

The -bonbons should be each 
wrapped in white tissuc-paper, to 
represent torpedoes, and the cakes 
be made in the shape of five-point 
ed. stars, with white icing, ir 
teen of which, laid on a blue laced 
paper background, will recall the 
starry corner of our flag 

Each lady may find at her place 
a folding extension fan of the kind 
that, when closed, is concealed in 
its handle. A piece of scarlet pa- 
per glued around this handle, and 
a bit of hempen string substituted 
for the usual little tassel, make a 
very fair representation of a fire- 
cracker. At the gentlemen's 
places, little boxes, also made to 
resem ble fire-crackers, to be bought 
for a few cents at any confection- 
er’s, may each contain a choice 
cigar 

The cigar may be wrapped about 
with a slip of paper, and a similar 
paper be concealed in the handle 
of each lady’s fan, upon which 
may be written some bit of infor- 
mation of national interest, or a 
good story of American life, wit, 
or manners. After each guest has 
read aloud the selection that shall 
fall to his or her lot, the conver- 
sation will probably have received 
an impetus in the direction of pa- 
triotic subjects which will pre 
pare the *‘convives” to enjoy, la 
ter, a display of fireworks from 
the safe shelter of the piazza. 

At the close of the performance 
it may be proposed to sing, stand- 
ing, a verse of our national anthem 
—faute de mieuwx—‘*The Star- 
spangled Banner,” which will 
probably be enthusiastically com- 
plied with 

With rockets whizzing up into 
space around them, the traditions 
of the day thronging their memo- 
ries, and the smell of powder in 
the air, they will wax patriotic, 
and probably vividly realize that 
the “spirit of 76” is not extinct 
in "94! 


A WORTH JACKET AND 
VIROT CAPELINE. 

See illustration on 

Meare coats have a cachet 

of their own that keeps them 

in favor season after season. Col 

lets may abound, and round waists 

be the fashion, but they seldom at 

tain the elegance of the well-made 


front page. 


jacket. Besides, this garment is 
becomingto all. It suits both the 
slight and the stout, while for 


those of medium size, with natural 
unlaced waist, round and large, 
though perhaps not so large as 
that of the Milo Venus, it is a per- 
fect garment, clothing the fine fig- 
ure to best advantage. It also 
commends itself because it ac- 


companies various toilettes and 
can be worn on many occasions, 





WARPER’S BAZAR 


Stately women, young matrons, and others more advanced 
in years are having jackets made of black moiré of the 
unique nacre design so cleverly rendered by Sandoz in his 
drawing They are very simply eut. The broad back forms 
are widened below the waist, but lie in rather flat pleats in- 
stead of curved folds. The fronts, fitted by simgle darts 
that disappear under the pocket flaps, curve open grace- 
fully, bringing into view blouse fronts of white mousseline 
de soie held by a folded belt and Rhine-stone buckle. Half- 
long sleeves of generous breadth at the top have revers of 
the moiré turned back at the elbow from a puff and ruffle 
of cream-white lace. The coat is completed by a collet of 
this wide lace, pu! on in an easy fashion that gives a most 
picturesque effect. It is simply gathered very full around 
the neck, then tapered down each side of the open front to 
hang in points below the waist.. The towr de cou is of white 
chiffon tied in a bow, and there is a fall of lace below on the 
blouse. The mousquetaire gloves are of pearl-tinted kid. 

Pale tinted moires, light satins, and brocades of Louis 
Seize designs in smal] blossoms and stripes are made up in 
these coats for bridemaids and other young women to wear 
with skirts of mousseline de soie. The white and black 
striped silk and satin, which retains its favor this season, is 
made with such a coat as part of a trousseau costume. 

The Leghorn capeline is in the Directory style. A twist 
with chou of cerise faille is under the brim resting on the 
hair. A large bow of white satin ribbon with stripes of 
gauze is tied on the left side, holding two black ostrich 
feathers near the front. A band of black velvet ribbon 
around the crown has four ends crossing out over the edge 
of the brim and passing inside to meet the twist. 


SUMMER PLANS. 


Scene.—<Sitting-room in the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne, Mr. and Mrs. Browne are about to go out of 
town for the summer, and are giving a little card party 
to their friends before leaving. 

Mrs. Browne. Well, Jack, I'm glad we've decided upon 
Bridgeway. There was quite a long advertisement about it 
in the paper to-day, and it seems about perfect according to 
their account. Mrs. Lane is coming to-night, and I mean to 
ask her about it. I think she went there one summer. 
What time is it now? 

Mr. Browne. Time for the people to come, my dear ; 
almost nine o'clock. 

Mrs. Browne. 1 think I hear the click of the elevator. 
Probably Kitty; she said she would come early. 

Kitty (coming into the parlor after a moment's delay). 
Well, dear, l am giad to see you. So you have really de- 
cided to go away this summer. You didn't tell me where. 


it is 





Back View or WortHn JACKET ON Fronvr Page. 
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Mrs. Browne. To Bridgeway, on the— 

Kitty (interrupting). Bridgeway! Who told you about 
that place? 

Mrs. Browne. Why, lots of people, and the papers have 
been full of it. Have you seen them? The real-estate man 
sent us a little book about it, and it read so well. 

Kitty (laughing). Well, 1 suppose it did if he sent it to 
you. It’s a long time since I have been there, and it may 
have changed. It used to be so hot. That was my principle 
objection. 

Mr. Browne. Hot? Why, it is right on the river; how can 

it be hot? 

Mrs. Jones (entering). How do 
you do everybody! What hot 
place are you all talking about? 
I’m going to Redford, that’s de- 
lightful, and always cool. 

Mr. Browne. My dear Mrs. 
Jones, the hottest days I ever 
spent in my life were in the vil- 
lage of Redford. Bridgeway is 
on a river, high and cool, no mos- 
quitoes, one bour from the city, 
four express trains daily, three 
churches, and reasonable and ex- 
cellent board. What more can 
you ask? 

Mrs. Jones, Bridgeway! Why, 
it isn’t on the river at all, It’s 
on a dusty road. That is, it was 
three years ago, I'm sure, Mr. 
Browne, unless they've moved it. 

Mrs. Browne (going to meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Lane). Now, dear Mrs. 
Lane, you tell us what you think 
of Bridgeway. We are all dis- 
cussing it, because Jack and I 
have decided to go there for the 
summer. 


Mrs. Lane. Xt is lovely! Isn't 
it, Will? 
Mr. Lane (in a low voice). Love- 


ly? Well, I think Lremember you 
used to think so. 

Mrs. Lane. Yes, indeed it is. 
We staid a whole mouth, and had 
a beautiful time. 

Mr. Browne. 1s there much go- 
ing on there in the season? 


Mrs, Lane (enthusiastically). 
Oh yes; a great deal. 
Mr. Lane. Didu’t know there 


was any season, or anything, for 
that matter, but mos— 

Mra. Lane. Now, Will, you 
mustn’t say that, for it isn’t true 
at all. We did not have them 
in our rooms once all summer. 

Mr. Lane (quietly). 1 don’t be- 
lieve we could have beew thcre 
the same summer, then, dear. 

Mrs. Lane (to Mrs. Browne). 
He's the most exasperating man, 
Mrs. Browne. You mustn't be- 
lieve a word he says. I-am sure 
you will like it very much, 

Mrs. Browne. It is a little dis- 
coursging. I suppose it would 
have been better for us to go up 
there and see the place— 

Mrs, Jones. Ov! haven't you 
even seenit? Well, thatis funny! 

Mr. Browne. Why, we didn't 
think it was necessary, We heard 
so much about it, 

Mr. Ward (entering). What 
place is this you're talking about, 
Browne? I’m looking for a sum- 
mer camping- ground myself. 
Something cool and high. No 
mosquitoes. Expresstrains. You 
know, the regulation thing. 

Mr. Browne. But that isn’t the 
regulation thing, That's the kind 
of a place that is mighty hard to 
find, but I think we've found it, 
and Mrs. Browne and I are going 
up next week, 





Mr. Ward. Good enough! Let me go too? 

Mr. Browne. Come along, old fellow. We're going to 
Bridgeway. 

Mr. Ward. Excuse me / 

Mrs. Browne. Well, Mr. Ward, what have you got to say 
about poor Bridgeway? 

Wr. Ward. Oh, nothing much—nothing much. 
the time, you know. Poor trains—no fishing— 


Rains all 


Mrs. Browne. Isn't it even cheap? 
Mr. Ward. Oh yes; it’s cheap enough 
Mrs. Browne. Can't you think of anything else? 


Wr. Ward. No; that is about the best 1 remember. 


Mrs. Browne. Do you know, Jack, I'm getting a little dis- 
couraged about Bridgeway 
Mrs. Lane. Why don’t you stay in town. We are going 


to try it this summer 

Mr. Bre In town? 
such a thing! 

Mra. Browne. Vt 
Ilow nice 


wne All summer? 


I never heard of 
would be rather nice, I think, after all. 
and comfortable it would be in the apartment. 
Such a splendid draught through all these reoms 

Vrs. Jones. 1's an excellent plan | think myself. Deliver 
me from a boarding-house, even in dear, cool, old Redford 
Yes, Mr. Browne, I still maintain that there it is cool. 1 
have half a mind to stay here too, and have a comfortable 
time. There is nothing so cool as a house all closed up for 
the summet 


Wr. Browne. 1 still believe in Bridgeway, not withstand 
ing all you say, but I think, too, it would be rather fun to 
stay in town We can go there for our vacation though, 
cant we Bess ? 


Wire. Browne (with enthusiasm). Yes, indeed, we can 

Kitty (am It’s all too bad, I think. For what was 
the use of the card party then, and coming to say good-by? 

Vrs. Browne. Card party? 


feng 


Kitty. | really believe you ve forgotten that you asked 
us in to play cards! 
Mrs. Browne. Why,so we did. How could you, Jack? 


Mr. Browne. Goodness me The evening's half gone 
Mrs. Jones, now that we've all decided where to go for the 
summer, won't you join us in a game of cards? 

Frances Bacon PAmIne 


THE IDIOT. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
I 


I »R some weeks after the happy event which transformed 
the popular Mrs. Smithers into the charming Mrs. John 
Pedagog all went well at that lady’s select home for single 
gentlemen. It was only proper that during the honey-moon, 
at least, of the happy couple hostilities between the Idiot 
and his fellow-boarders should cease. It was expecting 
too much of mankind, however, to look for a continued 
rmistice, and the morning arrived when Nature once more 
reasserted herself, and trouble began. Just what it was 
that prompted the remark no one knows, but it happened 
that the Idiot did say that he thought that, after all, life on 
n canal had its advantages. Mr. Pedagog, who had 
come into the dining-room in a slightly irritable frame of 
mind, induced perhaps by Mrs. Pedagog's insistence that 
is he was now part proprietor of the house he should be a 
little more prompt in making his contributions toward its 
maintenance, chose to take the remark as implying a reflec 
tion upon the way things were managed in the household. 

Humph!" he said I had hoped that your habit of 
airing your idiotic views had been put aside for once and 
for all 

“Very absurd hope, my dear sir,” observed the Idiot 
‘* Views that are not aired become musty. Why shouldn't 
I give them an atmospheric opportunity once in a while?” 

Because they are the sort of views to which suffocation 
is the most appropriate end,” snapped the School-Master. 
“Any man who asserts, as you have asserted, that life on a 
canal-boat has its advantages ought to go further, and prove 
his sincerity by living on one.” 

1 can’t afford it,” said the Idiot, meekly. ‘‘It isn't 
cheap by any manner of means. In the first place, you 
can't live happily on a canal-boat unless you can afford to 
keep horses. In fact, canal-boat life is a combination of 
the most expensive luxuriea, since it combines yachting and 
driving with domesticity. Nevertheless, if you will put 
your mind on it, you will find that with a canal-boat for 
your home you can doa great many things that you can't 
do with a house.” 

‘I decline to put my mind on a canal-boat,” said Mr. 
Pedagog. sharply, passing his coffee back to Mrs. Pedagog 
for another lump of sugar, thereby contributing to that 
good lady’s discomfiture, since before their marriage the 
mere fact that the coffee had been poured by her fair hand 
had given it all the sweetness it needed; or at least that 
was what the School-Master had said, and more than once 
at that 

‘** You are under no obligation to do so,” the Idiot returned. 
** Though if I had a mind like yours I'd put it on a canal- 
boat and have it towed away somewhere out of sight. These 
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other gentlemen, liowever, I think, will agree with me when 
I say that the mere fact that a canal-boat can be moved 
about the country, and is in no sense a fixture anywhere, 
shows that as a dwelling-place it is superior to a house. 
Take this house, for instance. This neighborhood used to 
be the best in town. It is still far from being the worst 
neighborhood in town, but it is, as it has been for several 
years, deteriorating. The establishment of a Turkish bath 
on one corner and a grocery store on the other has taken 
away much of that air of refinement which characterized it 
when the block was devoted to residential purposes entirely. 
Now just suppose for a moment that this street were a canal, 
and that this house were a canal-boat. The canal could run 
down as much as it pleased, the neighborhood could dete- 
riorate eternally, but it could not affect the value of this 
house as the home of refined people as long as it 
was possible to hitch up a team of horses to the 
front stoop and tow it into a better locality. I'd 
like to wager every man at this table that Mrs. 
Pedagog wouldn't take five minutes to make up 
her mind to tow this house up to a spot near Cen- 
tral Park if it were a canal-boat and the streets 
were water instead of a mixture of water, sand, 
and Belgian blocks.” 

** No takers,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

** Tutt-tutt-tutt,” ejaculated Mr. Pedagog 

**You seem to lose sight of another fact,” said 
the Idiot, warming up to his subject. “If man 
had had the sense in the beginning to adopt the 
canal - boat system of life, and we were used to 
that sort of thing, it would not be so hard upon 
us in summer-time, when we have to live in hotels in or- 
der that we and our families may reap the benefits of a 
period of country life. We could simply drive off to that 
section of the country where we desired to be. Hotels would 
not be needed if a man could take his house along with him 
into the fields, and one phase of life which has more bad 
than good in it would be entirely obliterated. There is no- 
thing more disturbing to the serenity of a domestic man’s 
mind than the artifictal manner of living that prevails in 
most summer hotels. The nuisance of having to pay bills 
every Monday morning under penalty of losing one’s lug 
gege would be obviated, and all the comforts of home 
would be directly within reach. The trouble incident 
upon getting the trunks packed and the children ready 
for a Jong day’s journey by rail, and the fatigue arising 
from such a journey, would be reduced to a minimum. 
The troubles attendant upon going into a far country 
and leaving one’s house in the sole charge of a lot of 
servants for a month or two every year would be done 
away with entirely, and if at any time it became necessary 
to discharge one of these servants she could be put off 
the boat in an instant, and then the boat could be pushed 
out into the middle of the canal, so that the discharged do- 
mestic could not possibly get aboard again and take her re- 
venge by smashing your crockery and pictures. That is one 
of the worst features of living in a stationary house. You 
are entirely at the mercy of vindictive servants. They know 
precisely where you live, and you cannot escape them. They 
can come back when there is no man around and raise sev- 
eral varieties of Ned with your wife and children. Witha 
movable house, such as the canal-boat would be, you could 
always go off and leave your family in perfect safety.” 

**How about safety in a storm?” asked the Bibliomaniac. 

‘Safety in a storm?” echoed the Idiot. ‘*That seems an 
absurd sort of a question to one who knows anything about 
canal-boats. I, for one, never heard of a canal-boat being 
seriously damaged in a storm as long as it was anchored in 
the canal proper. It certainly isn’t any more dangerous to 
be in a canal-boat in a storm than it is to be in a house that 
offers resistance to the winds and is shaken from roof to 
cellar at every blast. More houses have been blown from 
their foundations than cana]-boats sunk, provided ordinary 
care has been taken to protect them.” 

“And you think the canal-boat would be healthy?’ asked 
the Doctor. ‘‘ How about dampness and all that?” 

**That is a professional question,”’ returned the Idiot, 
“which I think you could answer better than I. I don’t see 
why a canal-boat shouldn't be healthy, however. The damp- 
ness would not amount to very much. It would be outside of 
one’s dwelling, and not within it, as is the case with so many 
houses. A canal-boat having no cellar could not have a 
damp one, and if by some untoward circumstance it should 
spring a leak, the water could be pumped ont at once and 
the leak plugged up. However this might be, I'll offer an- 
other wager to this board on that point, and that is that 
more people die in houses than on canal-boats.” 

** We'd rather give you our money right out,” retorted the 
Doctor. 

‘Thank you,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ But I don’t need money. 
I don’t like money. Money is responsible for more extrava- 
gance than any other commodity in existence. Besides, it 
and I are not imimate enough to get along very well to- 
gether, and when I have any I immediately do my level 
best to rid myself of it. But to return to our canal-boat. I 
note a look of disapproval in Mr. Whitechoker’s eyes. He 
doesn't seem to think any more of my scheme than do the 
rest of you—which I regret, since I believe that he would 
be the gainer if land edifices were supplanted by the canal 
system as proposed by myself. Take church on a rainy 
morning, for instance. A great many people stay at bome 
from church on rainy mornings just because they do not 
want to venture out in the wet. Suppose we all lived in 
canal-boats? Would not people be deprived of this flimsy 
pretext for staying at home if their homes could be towed 
up to the church door? Or, better yet, granting that the 
churches followed out the same plan, and were themselves 
constructed like canal-boats, how easy it would be for the 
sexton to drive the church around the town and collect the 
absentees. In the same manner it would be glorious for men 
like ourselyes, who have to go to their daily toil. For a con- 
sideration, Mrs. Pedagog could have us driven to our various 
places of business every morning, returning for us in the 
evening. Think how fine it would be for me, for instance, 
instead of having to come home every night in an over- 
crowded elevated train or on a cable-car, to have the office- 
boy come and announce, ‘Mrs. Pedagog’s Select Home for 
Geutlemen is at the door, Mr. Idiot.’ I could step right 
out of my office into my charming little bedroom up in the 
bow, and the time usually expended on the cars could be 
devoted to dressing for tea. Then we could stop in at the 
court-house for our legal friend; and as for Doctor Capsule, 
wouldn't he revel in driving this boarding-house about town 
on bis daily rounds cneeier ail patients?” 

**What would become of my office hours?’ asked the 
Doctor. “If this house were whirling giddily all about the 
city from morning until night I don’t know what would be- 
come of my office patients.” 
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“If they weren't able to find the 
house at all, however, 1 think it would be better for us, for 
as much as I admire you, Doctor, I think your office hours 
are a nuisance to the rest of us. I had to elbow my wa 
out of the house:this morning between a double line of suf- 
ferers from mumps and influenza, and other pleasingly af- 
flicted patients of yours, and I didn’t like it very much.” 
‘**I don’t believe they liked it much either,” returned the 
Doctor. ‘‘One man with a sprained ankle told me about 
you. You shoyed him in passing.” 
** Well, you can apologize to iifin in my behalf,” returned 
the Idiot; ‘‘ but you might add that he must expect very 
a boy with 
Svrained ankles 


much the same treatment whenever he and 
mumps stand between me and the door. 
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aren't contagious, and I preferred shoving him to the other 
alternative.” 

The Doctor was silent, and the Idiot rose to go. 

** Where will the house be this evening about six-thirty, 
Mrs. Pedagog?” he asked. 

““Where? Why, here, of course,” returned the landlady. 

“Why, yes—of course,” observed the Idiot. ‘* How fool- 
ish of me! I've really been so wrapped up in my canal-boat 
idea] that I came to believe that it might possibly be real 
and not a dream, after all. I almost believed that perhaps 
I should find that the house had been towed somewhere up 
into Westchester County on™ my return, so that we might 
all escape the city’s tax on personal property, which I am 
told is unusually heavy this year.” 

With which sally the Idiot kissed his hand to Mr. Peda- 
gog and retired from the scene. 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
LETTER V. 
Arpietuwarrtr, June 20th. 

Mary Ann, dear, did you ever undertake to battle with 
dandelions? No, of course you didn't, or you'd never have 
had sufficient energy left over to be an entomologist and 
a mother. 

Fighting dandelions is about as encouraging a pursuit 
as attempting to reform mankind—or one’s self. The 
seeds of dandelions, like the seeds of sin, are as the hairs 
of its own hoary little head in number. The breath of a 
one-syllable word is enough to scatter them to the four winds, 
and they allcome up. The seeds of moral teaching may be 
discouraged by stony ground or the presence of thorns, but 
a dandelion’s seeds will cheerfully root and flourish on bed- 
rock, or will take the most vigorous of thorns by the throat 
and choke the life out of it. 

Charles Dudley Warner has felt himself free to speak dis 
respectfully of pursley, but only because he was never ¢alled 
upon to resist the encroachments of this brazen-faced, ye] 
low-headed tramp. Parsley has no delicacy of feeling: it 
can never be made to feel that its room is preferable to its 
company, but it has the decency to come late—-not to appear 
until July—while the dandelion has begun business at the 
very first peep of spring, and flies its last seed among the 
flakes of the first snow. 

Peter and I came down to the country early this year— 
the first week in May—a move always attended by much 
tribulation of spirit. We had fourteen trunks, seventeen 
hand parcels, six servants, the two canaries, the kitten, and 
my fox-terrier, and we were late. Peter, sinking breathless 
upow his seat as the train pulled ont, was white with wrath, 
and I knew that before the day was over he would be writ- 
ing verses. That's the curious effect rage produces fpon 
Peter's brain. He is very rarely angry, and he never writes 
verse unless he is. Apparently it requires some such vio- 
lent heat to thaw out the rhymes concealed about his person; 
the moment he cools off they congeal again. 

After I had counted noses and parcels, 1 tried to enter 
into light and cheerful conversation with Peter, but in vain. 
He kept his gloomy countenance turned persistently toward 
the window—and really it was a heavenly day outside. 
Early for apple blossoms, but the pear-trees in full flower, 
and all along the fences in the new green grass little shoals 
of dandelions as fresh and bright as clean-minted sovereigns. 

Peter’s pocket- book came out before long, and he scribbled 
patiently on the back of a card until the blue water began 
to show through the trees. I purloined the card next day, 
and this was what he bad written: 

“That mad girl Spring has passed up this way 
With a hole in her pockets, 


For here lice her money all strewn in the grass; 
Broad dandelion ducats. 


“She'll be needing this gold by the end of the year 
For a warm winter gown, 
Though now she's content with a breast-knot of buds 
And a violet crown. 
“ Did she hear in the green-blooming depths of the wood 
The voice of a dove, 
And drop ali her flowers and her coins as she ran 
To meet Summer and Love? 
“ Ah, in vain shall you glean from this foolish girl’s path 
All your coffers will hold— 
the Spring can buy kisses and mirth 
ith such frail fairy gold.” 


I thought it rather pretty at the time, but now—/ Well, 
I wish that forth-putting young person had been tidier in 
her dress, or had banked her — 

I told you that ours was an old neglected place, given 
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over for years to the highest forms of weed culture. We 
have an early crop of toad-flax; June sees our hills sub- 
merged in a flood of duisies; the fields put up millions of 
the wild carrot’s white lace parasols against the hot July 
suns. Black-eyed Susans ogle one from every fence corner 
in August, and meadow-lilies, tiger-lilies, mallows, and elder 
cover all the waste and marshy places, In the woods pink 
cranesbill succeeds sweet-cicelies, and is followed by sum- 
mer conventions of pulpit-jacks. But all have a fixed 
season and abiding-place, mark the months on the flowerin 
calendar, and keep within natural bounds. Even the wi 
mustard, which springs eternal, like hope, does not pass be- 
= the limits of the ploughed ground into the meadows; 
ut the dandelion is perennial and ubiquitous, One finds it 
in the deepest woods and on the dusty road-side; upon the 
white sun-beaten sea-beach, on the hilltop, in the rose gar- 
den and the corn-field, and flourishing cheek by jowl with 
either cabbages or strawberries. Violets are not too genteel 
for it, nor the onion bed too low. 

It requires no slow process of generations to learn adapta- 
tion to environment; it will completely alter its appearance 
and all its habits in less than a month. There was a weedy 
corner in the orchard where it sent up long supple poles of 
stems to carry its blossoms high over the heads of the rank 
grass, in order that the seeds might have a chance to fly, 
and four or five big succulent coarse leaves aided and abet- 
ted its aggressiveness. Watkins thinks that weeds harbor 
mosquitees, so he ordered the undergardener to mow that 
spot twice a week. Watkins adores a clean-shaven lawn. 
You would sup that this was the end of those dande- 
lions—I did. hich only proves how little I realized the 
firmness of their determination to survive. In three weeks 
they had learned to bear their blossoms buttoned down so 
close to the sward that the mowing-machine could hardly 
touch them as it passed over; and the coarse upstanding 
leaves had changed to a delicate web of Jace, pinned flat and 
tight to the earth like a little green tidy. 

he machine drove them to desperate shifts by its ruth- 
less regularity, but before six weeks had passed they had 
learned to completely perfect their flowers underground, 
and, being all ready, they could bring them out, expand 
them, and develop the seeds in the intervals between the bi- 
weekly shaving. It was of no use to nip off the unopened 
buds. Left to dry in the sun, they opened and spread their 
webbed seeds abroad, without ever having bloomed at all. 

“ Watkins,” I said yesterday, after some talk on this topic, 
“the dandelion is the vegetable cheralier d'industrie, who 
displays, like his human prototype, talents and tenacity that, 
turned to any honest calling, would infaliibly enrich him be- 
yond the dreams of his evil avarice. If he would, like the 
strawberry, expend his energies in producing a delectable 
fruit, or, like the violet, a perfumed flower, all this furious 
struggle for life would be unnecessary. His wants would 
be catered to, his life tenderly guarded and preserved, his 
gifts gratefully received, and his enemies prevented from 
hampering his unselfish labor. 

**But no; he is a mass of greed. He wants all and gives 
nothing—not even to the beasts—and so every man’s hand 
is against him, and he is driven to the most desperate shifts 
to just preserve himself from annihilation instead of living 
in honored ease... .” 

** They do eat em as grecns,” said Watkins, controversial- 
ly, rooting a young offender of the race out of the box 
border, and casting him forth to die. 

“Yes, Watkins, they do; but who? Only Italians, who 
will eat everything, and New-Englanders, who would eat 
any green food after their long winters. No one can really 
like the acrid stuff they offer. No; the moral lesson to be 
drawn from the dandelion solves the problem of the struggle 
of life. Only produce something of benefit to others, and 
instead of opposition, one will find the whole world full of 
welcome and aid. Even if this wicked greenling were con- 
tent to let others live in peace, half of his shifts might be 
unneeded; but he employs all the seasons, climbs on all 
shoulders, sucks up every one else’s shares of the earth's 
juices with his long tap-root, and strives to overlay his neigh- 
bors and shut them from the sun. Why, even the honest 
bourgeois grass is his victim, and so his life is a long battle 
with those whom he endeavors to cheat and oppress.” 

Watkins had finished weeding his bed, but 1 had talked so 
much mine was but half done, so he quietly departed with 
the wheelbarrow, but without comment. He paw thought 
me mad. I suspect you are bored; but never mind. I have 
been combating this Ishmaelite for a year and a half, and 
out of the fulness of the heart the pen writeth, and I mean 
by my aid the dandelion shall be shown up—thoroughly. 

Pray don't read all this nonsense to Gerald. Even Peter 
asks me anxiously when I begin to talk in this way whether 
there was ever idiocy in my family. 

The truth is, I have become so absorbed by my green 
things and their ways that they seem to be showing and 
telling me the very secrets of wisdom, and the meaning of 
all the hard and queer problems of existence. 

After all, was it not in a garden that a woman first ate of 
the fruit of the tree of life—which is the knowledge of good 
and evil? 

A thousand kisses to the baby. 


Yours, PERIPATETICA, 


CHOOSING ONE’S VOCATION. 


ANY people seem to be laboring continually under the 

necessity of making life disagreeable for somebody 
else. Among these uncomfortable persons to know, those 
who are constantly giving unasked -for advice occupy a 
prominent place. ‘They are met on all sides; they talk on 
all matters with a beautiful indifference as to whether they 
know what they are talking about or not. It is as nat- 
ural for them to say, ‘‘I wouldn't do that if I were you; I 
should do thus and so,” as itis for them to breathe. They 
make you feel uncomfortable, too, jn spite of yourself, and 
although you know their advice is not worth the time it 
took to give it, you rather wish they had refrained. 

It seems to me that young men who have just entered 
upon the study of professions are persecuted in this respect 
more than others. You will hear an acquaintance, going 
up to some young fellow, say: ‘‘ They tell me you are study- 
ing medicine. What are you doing that for? Don't you 
know that we have more destere now than we know what 
to do with?’ The poor fellow probably says that he has 
heard it intimated that such was the case, but he has come 
to the conclusion that it will be a good thing for him to 
study medicine. 

Possibly it is a young law student who is thus addressed. 
He is told with all the cheerfulness in the world that there 
are thousands of lawyers simply starving to-day; he ought 
to be studying medicine, civil cnginecriang, ete., ete. 
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re and it is reiterated many times, it 
would seem Tetetpocta become monotonous. or course 


the young men themselves go ahead and think little about 
Yet fe whole situation is false, and the treatment un- 
fair. 

It is a piece of impertinence for any one, even an intimate 
friend, to make remarks of the kind. Young men at the 
outset of their careers may be bumptious, but are not to be 
considered fools. They probably did not make their choice 
by tossing a coin and calling heads or tails, but arrived at it 
after much serious thought, with the eagerly sought advice 
of those competent to judge, those who are interested in 
them particularly, weighing one thing against another, and 
finally deciding which was the best thing, each for himself. 

It is no easy task, this which a young man about leaving 
college has before him, to decide what his first venture in 
the world shall be. It means more to him than those who 
have had years of experience think. 

The suggestion comes, suppose he should undertake this 
or that thing and not succéed? This may involve the utter 
failure of his life, or, if not quite this, the weariness of a 
hope long deferred. ; 

So he makes up his mind what he will do, and starts in 
determined to win. He is going to make it his business to 
succeed, and this is the spirit that will carry him through. 
Now is the time when he should be encouraged; not told, 
of course,that everything will be easy for him, but he should 
have the privilege of feeling that he is doing conscientious 
work, and therefore is entitled to respect and to freedom 
from meddling interference. 


THE ENGLISH AT TABLE. 


ig England, as elsewhere, table customs differ very essen- 
tially, of course, according to class in life and style of 
living, so that general statements are impossible; but there 
are many little matters of personal observation which are not 
without interest, especially to strangers and would-be visit- 
ors to the land of mutton-chops and Bass XXX. I shall 
not deal with formal dinner and lunch parties, but only the 
trifies of ordinary every-day life as I have met with them. 

In lunching out here for the first time, however informal- 
ly, the question naturally arises whether or not you will be 
expected to take off your hat. In America we know that 
we may do as we please in the case of friends and informal 
acquaintances, and that at a lunch party we keep on hat 
and gloves, being shown up stairs simply to put off outside 
wraps and rearrange disordered locks before presenting 
ourselves to our hostess. Here you are not expected to lay 
aside anything. You sit down to lunch, as you would go to 
an afternoon tea, in all your out-door wraps, without the 
intervention of dressing-room formalities, even though you 
alone are expected toa strictly family affair. You are shown 
up at once to the drawing-room, and unless your hostess 
suggests laying aside your coat, you go down to lunch as you 
are. This is the pure English of it. An Irish lady, on the 
other hand, will be apt to show you to her bedroom, give 
you brush, comb, and hot water, and — you to take off 
your things. A French woman, too, will expect you to re- 
move hat and wraps, As one said to me the other day, “ We 
French feel hurt if visitors will not take off their hats; but 
these English, they keep on their hats for everything—they 
eat and go.” Remember this, any one who is going out to 
Junch in England, and so escape the ghastly moments of my 
first experience, when I was taken aback by being shown, 
like an ordinary caller, at once to the drawing-room, where 
my hostess came to me a few minutes afterwards, with never 
a word, of course, about removing anything, until just as 
we rose to go down to lunch, when she asked if I would 
like to take off my coat. Having expected the option of a 
dressing-room, American fashion, I thought, for full ten 
awful minutes, that I had made a mistake, and was not ex- 
pected. 

Both lunch and dinner are either served from the side- 
table, and passed by the servant, or put on the table and 
helped by the host and hostess, according to style or plea- 
sure, as with us. Lunches are sometimes quite as hearty 
as small dinners, even though it may be a simple lunch 
en famille, There are almost always two desserts, and some- 
times three—a pudding, and afterwards two ‘“‘sweets”—a 
** tart,” or what we should call a pie, baked in a deep dish, 
or some delicate custard or “shape” served with a choice 
of preserves. After this there are often ‘‘ biscuits” and 
cheese, with which butter is always served, and celery also 
when in season. Celery is seldom or never served except 
with the cheese. Olives, too, always come afterwards, with 
the candied fruits and bonbons, and never between courses. 
Wine, sometimes of two kinds, is almost invariably served, 
even at a strictly family lunch with ladies only; it is quite 
ae ees | used in England as on the Continent. 

he old English eustom of not removing the crumbs for 
dessert is still very general; also that of having no napkins 
for breakfast and lunch is still in vogue among the more 
old-fashioned. Another custom differing from ours is the 
eating of fish with both knife and fork, and sometimes even 
with two forks, the left-hand one being used like a piece of 
bread. I have also noticed desserts being eaten with spoon 
and fork. 

The English have brought special dishes for special days 
or seasons down to a fine point. Among those less familiar 
to Americans are pancakes for Shrove-Tuesday, and salt 
fish with egg sauce for Ash-Wednesday. ‘‘Come and have 
tea after salt fish,” is quite a familiar phrase on that day, 
A “‘simnel” cake is the proper thing to eat on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent. Its name immortalizes a certain squabble 
between one Simeon and his wife Nell, one of whom liked 
currants in the cake, the other not—a squabble which was 
finally patched up by Nell’s making the cake in two layers, 
one with currants and one without, and so it stands to this 
day. “Twelfth” cakes belong to Twelfth-Night, and, of 
course, hot cross-buns to Good. Friday. Then there is the 
Michaelmas goose and the Christmas turkey; and of course 
we all know of the Christmas ered Eg but we don’t 
know that that Christmas plum-pudding is usually multi- 
plied into fifteen or twenty like unto himself, and made out 
of the same mixture, of which one, the last one, is always 
— over for Easter-Sunday. 

— of Easter-Sunday, don’t ask for hot muffins 
after that day, for you may not always get them. I asked 
my landlady for some the other day, and was told that the 
were not often made after Easter. *‘And why?’ I tm f 
“‘T couldn't say, mum,” she said ; ‘‘ people don’t want hot 
things after Easter, do they?” with that little English rise 
of the voice at the question mark which implies an affirma- 
tive answer. ‘‘ They will come in again with cold weather.” 
I have often devoutly wished that London would carry this 
principle to its legilimate conclusion, namely, the realiza- 
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tion that pea don't want hot things, they might \- 
bly like things ‘‘ after Easter.” 1 have wandered over 
London in these hot spring days, which are so cnervating, 
in an agonized search for an ice, and could find none—no, 
not one. In every little tea and coffee room, Aerated Bread 
oss age. do shop or lunch-room, where the sign raises false 
ho of “ices,” I am told, with an air of injured surprise, 
‘*We do not keep ices until June,” and I retreat before a 
freezing superiority which might do duty for a cart-load of 
Horton’s best; it is an unpardonable sin to want an ice out 
of season, so 1 stumble home with sweet dreams of Huyler’s 
and no ice but the shopwoman’s look of disdain. Don’t 
hope for even lemonade, nor any cold thing at all; you 
must not be thirsty before June. 

The usual English breakfast consists of tea or coffee, 
bread, boiled eggs, cold meats, and jams of several kinds. 
Jams and preserves are a distinctive feature of breakfast 
over here, and are eaten with bread as a second course. 
The Engli-h are inclined to laugh at us for what they call 
our break fast-dinners, our beefsteak and fried potatoes, and 
other hearty things; but I think we can retura the Jaugh 
when we often find them mastering five meals a day of no 
very light character, for some of them still sit down to table 
at *‘ tea-time” to quite a solid meal of preserves, cake, toast, 
cold meat, or sausages, even though dinner is in a no very 
distant future; and supper is often in order before one goes 
to bed, with more tea and cake and preserves. There is 
never a time wh7~ tea is not on tap. One seems to be always 
eating in Eng.and, and it is indeed necessary in this climate 
to put fuel on the fire pretty often. 

In the ordinary English town-house, the breakfast or din- 
ing room is almost always the front room of what we should 
call the first or parlor floor. It is thus not always connect- 
ed very directly with a butler’s pantry, but those inestimable 
jewels, the English servants, appear to obviate that difficulty 
with the greatest ease. If the mothcr of the Gracchi were 
alive to-day and living in England, I am certain she would 
transfer her remark from her sons to her servants. We ex- 
pect perfection and a finished style from a butler, but I 
must confess I have not found even the average English 
waitress far behind him. The regularity of her ministra- 
tions approaches nearer to intelligent clock-work than 
human nature is usually capable of. She knows her busi- 
ness to the extent which makes you certain that you will not 
be left hankering after more butter, a glass of water, or the 
gravy. Two maids are frequently present, and are quite as 
good as two men. They certainly make dining a comfort, 
both to hostess and guest, and add very greatly to the 
pleasure of table life—if I may so call it—in England. 

ELizaBpeta CYNTHIA BARNEY. 
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AT the Commencement exercises of Elmira College the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon Miss 
Jeanie Elizabeth Hotchkiss, of the class of 87. Dr. Cowles 
was the first president of this college, which was the first 
college in the world for the higher education of women. 

—The new golf links of Morristown comprise three and a 
half miles of links, and cover about fifty acres. The organ- 
izing of the Golf Club was done by the fashionable women 
of Morristown, who have chosen Miss Howland as their 
president, and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly as vice-president. 

here are about 200 women and 175 men in the club, which 
includes all the ‘‘ smart set” of Morristown and vicinity. 

—The Grand Cross of the oo of Honor—the highest 
order in the gift of France—has been bestowed by President 
Carnot upon Ambrose Thomas, the composer of Mignon. 
He is the first musician who has ever been thus honored. 

—The only woman lawyer in Spaifi is Manuela y Palido, 
of Madrid, whose portrait, with her permission to practise 
law in the Spanish courts, hung in Spain’s exhibit in the 
Woman's Building last summer. : 

—Of the two thousand girl students in the London Guild- 
hall School of Music about three hundred are studying the 
violin. 

—Queen Victoria's actual view of her empire has been lim- 

ited to Great Britain. Her brief Continental trips have led her 
no farther than to parts of France, Holland, Italy, Germang, 
and Belgium. She is well represented in the European 
countries, as four of her fifty-seven descendants are or have 
been sovereigns and nine are heirs-apparent. 
_ —Countess Alesio of Turin, who has lately celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday, accompanied her husband through 
all the horrors of the Moscow campaign while she was a bride 
of a. Her faculties are still in excellent condition, 
and her health permits her to spend several hours a day in 
piano — 

—Miss Margaret pean, a twenty-three-year-old girl of 
Monterey County, California, has already made a fortune ir 
the horse and cattle business. She rounds up cattle, breaks 
horses, can plough, sow, and harvest, and fs withal a re- 
fined woman who abhors loudness, She is a charming host- 
ess, a good performer on the piano, and has an excellent ed- 
ucation. 

—Miss Frances Willard, whose name is revered on two 
continents, received an enthusiastic ‘“‘ welcome home” on the 
evening of June 2ist. The Calvary Baptist Church, West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, was filled to the overflow 
by the friends and admirers of Miss Willard. Arrangements 
for the occasion had been made by the W.C.T.U. of New 
York §tate, and nothing was lacking in the way of flowers, 
music, addresses, and genuine friendliness in the tribute 
offered to this gracious and noble woman, whose life is de- 
voted to the elevation of her fellow-creatures. 

—‘* The Holley Press Club,” a little society of the writers 
fortuitously cast together in the town of Belmond, Iowa, 
celebrated its fourth anniversary on June 15th with a ‘‘ |it- 
erary recital,” a feast intellectual and gustable. The club 
has chosen as its ‘‘ patron saint” Marietta Holley—* Josial 
Allen’s wife””—and this noble woman has smiled very kindly 
upon this child thus presuming to take refuge under the 
shadow of her illustrious name. The guests were a select 
company from Belmond and adjoining towns. The pro- 
gramme contained a very rich and choice collection of 

ms, essays, and stories, interspersed with fine vocal and 
instrumental music, toasts, etc. To the ‘‘regrets” and ‘‘ best 
wishes ” of absent friends were attached several noted names. 
The souvenirs—cards inscribed with choice quotations, and 
through one corner a white satin ribbon painted with a von | 
spray ce ~ ihcpeieaitnee exquisitely gotten up—the wor 
of the club. 





NAVY REEFER WITH WHITE REVERS 


RED SERGE GOWN FACED WITH WHITE 


EVER before has the yachiswoman had 
80 great a variety to choose from. 
In materials she has a wide range, 
from the heavy white linens, duck, 
and sail-cloths of Boulogne -brown 


or water -blue, or the cotton serges 
and piqués of white and grayish 
blue that are comfortable on warm 
days, to the canvas wool, sacking, 
and serges that are needed in breezy 
weather The models differ 
last year, even the most fashionable 


also 
greatly from those of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


WHITE SERGE GOWN BRAIDED IN YELLOW. 


NAVY S&KGK WITH YELLOW 
AND TABS 


YACHTING COSTUMES. 


REVERS 


tailors commending round waists and French blouses quite 
as often as the more familiar jacket suits. The designs 
illustrated are furnished us by the courtesy of the Messrs. 
Redfern, and are many of them sent over from Cowes, 
where yachting interests are now most active. We are in- 
debted to Knox the hatter for the various yachting caps 
and sailor bats that accompany the gowns 

A reefer jacket of navy-blue serge is the yachtswoman’s 
choice year after year, as nothing else in the way of a wrap 
is so trim, jaunty, and comfortable. The latest reefers are 
shorter than last season’s, and are full in the skirt, but must 
not be too full. The revers are white, aud may have gold 
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BOULOGNE BROWN LINEN GOWN, 


‘ 


BLUE SERGE GOWN WITH KED CLOTH 
AND GOLD BUTTONS. 


REVERS 


anchors wrought upon them to match the large gold but- 
tons. The cap accompanying the reefer above is of dark 
blue serge. 

A youthful dress that may be worn ashore as well as at 
sea is of white serge. The pleated waist, hooked on the left, 
is turned down at the ie 3 in revers of pale yellow cloth or- 
namented with anchors done in bullion cord. The yoke and 
lower sleeves are braided with yellow in straight rows. The 
skirt is attached to a braided belt, and is lifted on the rieht 
to show a skirt beneath of white braided with yellow. The 
white straw sailor hat is one of Knox’s correct shapes, and is 
banded with navy-blue ribbon. 














Acool frock of Boulogne-brown linen has a French blouse, 
with sailor collar and shield of white striped with yellow 
braid. The sleeves are full all their length, though taper- 
ing smaller where gathered into cuffs of white and yellow. 
A brown silk sailor tie is knotted under the collar. The 
belt is also of white linen braided with yellow. The brown 
skirt has a panel of white with yellow let in down the front. 
This model is much used for white linen frocks trimmed 
with navy-blue striped with white. The English princesses 
and their mother wear these white gowns even during their 
mourning, using stripes of black braid. A white duck yacht- 
ing cap completes such adress. The entire suit is also hand- 
some made of white or blue serge brightened by gold 
braid. 

The gown with a short jacket and waistcoat is of gay red 
serge, but is equally popular in white serge. The scarlet 
costume will have revers of white serge on the jacket, and 
a waistcoat of white woolly stuff crossbarred with red and 

reen. With the linen dicky is worn a black satin tie. 
hen this gown is of white serge it has a yellow revers 
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PARIS GARDEN-PARTY TOILETTE. 


collar and a band of yellow on the skirt 
will answer with either suit. 

A charming cut-away jacket suit of navy-blue serge has 
a round open collar and tab trimmings of yellow serge. 
The tabs are piped with black, and each is held by a black 
button. This is worn over a Madras cotton shirt-waist, 
either white or yellow, with standing collar and black neck- 
tie. The same design is also made up in Havana-brown 
linen, and kept brown throughout to wear with waistcoats 
of pink or of delicate china-blne linen. The white straw 
— hat has a blue band and is worn with a silk muslin 
vei 


A white duck cap 


A gay young yachtswoman wears a blue and red gown 
made with a mannish coat and white percale shirt with stiffly 
starched bosom. The coat and skirt are blue serge through- 


out, except for the gay red cloth revers on the coat, and 


these are further decorated with large gold buttons. There 
are dots of red in the shirt front, and the tie may be red or 
black satin, as the wearer chooses. The cap is of white 
duck. 
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GARDEN-PARTY GOWN. 


a gray shot with mauve is the cool and 
dainty coloring of this summer silk gown. It is of 
crisp taffeta, which certainly has an air of cool comfort 
whether or not it actually possesses the quality. Mirror 
velvet, sleek and glossy, in kindred colors forms the collar, 
epaulettes, and belt. A narrow edge of passementerie on 
the epaulettes is of jet showing the purple tints of the 
iris. The round seamless waist hooks invisibly on the left 
side, the edge extending inside the skirt. A wide ruffle of 
white lace forms a pelerine, passing under the front of the 
epaulettes and ending in godets on the bust. Large sleeve 
puffs of silk fall on clinging lower sleeves of lace over taf 
eta silk. 

The skirt is attached to the draped belt of velvet. It is 
cut very full in the back from belt to foot, and interlined 
with a pliable French hair-cloth. The sides and front are 
less full, though not scant, and are festooned at the foot 
over a wide flounce of lace like that on the corsage. A large 











bow of the silk appears to catch up the drapery on the 
lace. 

The pretty hat is of white straw, with a velvet py in- 
side the brim. White tulle, in fine pleats like tiny fans 
trims the hat, and there are loops and ends of gauze ribbon 
of a mauve shade similar to that of the gown. The parasol 
is of shot taffeta, with a wide ruffle of white lace. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS. 
CHARADES. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


HAVE been thinking,” said Mr. Improvise, dropping 

into the chair next the Manager, “that it would be 
rather a nice idea to act something that bas never been pre- 
sented on any boards, something we have composed our- 
a manuscript affair,in fact.” _ 

Whose manuscript?’ asked the Manager 

‘‘Hush!’ entreated Mr. Improvise, glancing about him 
warningly; but Miss Rouge was already approaching them. 

‘*A manuscript play!" she cried. ‘Oh, girls, Mr. Impro- 
vise has written—” 

In response to an appealing glance from Mr. Improvise, 
the Manager laid a silencing finger on the speaker's /ips. 

‘ Let him tell his own story,” she said 

** But, indeed,” cried Mr. Improvise, “I have no story to 
tell or play to read. You take too much for granted.” 

** What's that long flat package in your pocket?’ laughed 
Miss Rouge ‘You seem to know very well what I mean,” 
she added, as Mr. Improvise involuntarily clapped his hand 
over his heart. ‘‘ Pray read me whatever it is you have 
written. I'm sure you might as well write a play in cold 
blood as improvise one in hot blood, as you always do. 
The last time I acted ‘opposite’ to you, you did not give 
me a single cue as it was written. I don’t deny your alter- 
ations and additions were improvements, but I was kept ina 
state of breathless chase after my cues.” 

*T remember,” said the Manager, laughing. 

“ Little by little, from rehearsal to rehearsal, Mr. Impro- 
vise rewrote every word of his own part, and the parts of 
most of the other actors as well. It really was quite another 
play when we finally produced it. All went off so royally 
that I have never had the heart to scold him as I should 
have done for further improvising during the very perform- 
ance, That's a dangerous game, save in an emergency, for 
no matter how well it is played, nothing is more confusing 
to the actor cast opposite you * 

“As I can testify,” Miss Rouge inserted. ‘‘ What have 
you there in your pocket, if it’s not a play, Mr. Improvise?” 

‘It’s nothing but a’ little charade,” said Mr. Improvise, 
reluctantly, ‘‘and it’s not even wholly original. I had the 
idea that by compilation and an optional amount of manu- 
script work thrown in, any one could easily produce fairly 
good origivual charades, and I honestly think my MS. proves 
me right.” 

‘“Why don’t you produce the proof?” said the Manager. 
* Tf it is partly compilation, you needn’t have so much of an 
author's bashfulness.” 

Mr. Improvise thrust his hand in his pocket and drew out 
hig manuscript. ‘‘ No,” he said, withholding the paper from 
two outstretched hands; “‘ 1 want to try an experiment. But 
first let me show you how very easy this was after the open- 
ing struggle of selecting my word. It has four syllables, 
and I am sure, if I had so preferred, I could have found in 
my library some little dramatic scene from this book or that 
to fit every need, but I chose to write the lines for the first 
syllable because I‘rather enjoyed doing it. For the second 
syllable | took a little dialogue poem | discovered in an odd 
number of Yale Humor which happened to be lying on my 
desk. With some slight alterations, for which I hope the 
author will forgive me, it exactly suited. Austin Dobson's 
*Tu Quoque’ is my third syllable. Both of these poems 
are too suggestively dramatic to need any formal dramati- 
zation. My last syllable I wrote myself, and my whole is 
nothing more nor Jess than a tableau with a spoken word or 
so. You see how simple the process was. want now to 
lay the result before you, and if you like it, I hoped we 
might act the charade at some future time. My present 
idea is to read the charade aloud, aud let you try to guess 
it. ‘That's the best test, after all.” 

‘“Why not let us all hear it, and all try to guess it?” said 
the Manager. ‘‘ Then at our next rehearsal you can tell us 
if our guesses were right. What do you think of that sug- 
gestion, Miss Rouge?” 

‘*You had better ask if I will consider reading my own 
production to an audience,” interposed Mr. Improvise. 

“I am not considering your feelings,” said the Manager. 
“It wouldn’t be managerial. Should you like to stand be- 
hind a table with a tumbler and a pitcher of ice-water upon 
it, or will you waive the stage setting and stand by this 
chair to read?” 

** I absolutely decline both propositions,” replied Mr. Im- 
provise, with a decision that resulted ten minutes later in his 
standing at the head of the silenced room reading aloud to 
the waiting company this his charade: 


secives 


* Yours?” 


FIRST SYLLABLE, 


The curtain rises on a poorly furnished living-room in a coun- 
try tavern. On a table in one corner stands a carpet-bag. A 
row of boota is lined against the wall, Discovered; Siavey 
vigorously blacking the boots while humming to herself. She 
is untidy and spattered with blacking. 

Slavey (good-naturedly and in singsong). I'd rather do any- 
thing ou earth than black boots—black boots. Don't I wish 
somebody 'd come along to help me! 

Enter a quest dressed in hunter's costume, carrying a gun, 

game-bags, and 80 on. 

Slavey (looking up). Mornin’, sir. How are you to-day? 

Guest (languidly sinking into a chair). Io about my usual 
state of suffering, Slavey. Have you packed my bag yet, 
my good girl? 

Slavey (expectorating upon the blacking-brush). Been packed 
since yesterday, sir. 

Guest, Have you put everything in? 

Slavey (decidedly). Yes, sir. 

Guest. My slippers? 1 wish you would just make sure 
about them. 1am dependent on getting in my slippers the 
moment J reach my room. 

Slavey. They’re at the very bottom of the bag. 
them in first. 

Guest, I'd feel happier if you'd make sure, Slavey. 

[Slavey rises and empties the entire contents of bag on 
table, tossing everything about. She finally holds up 
the slippers. 

Slavey. Now you watch me put them in yourself, sir, and 
then you'll be satisiied. She repacks bag 


I put 
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Guest. Satisfied! I have not known what it meant to be 
in a state of satisfaction these ten years, ye A -My physi- 
cians have thought it would rouse me to try violent exercise 
in your primitive country. They were in error, Iam in 
less qoall exviiticn than on my arrival. Have you put in 
my pills, Slavey? 

Slavey (blacking boots again). I took them out the bag and 
put them in again just now, sir. Didn't you see me? 

Guest. No; | did not see the box, Slavey. I should be 
happier if you would make sure of their being in. 

Navey (rising, with the blacking-brush in one hand and a shoe 
in the other). Now, sir, I ain’t meaning to speak in any tem- 

r, but since I packed the things in that bag yesterday I've 

1a them all out and in as many as a dozen times. I'd just 
as soon do that as anything else, of course, but somebody's 
ot to do my work while I'm lifting them things in and out. 
f you'll black those shoes for me, I'll keep at that bag for 

you till you're ready to take it away. 
[Guest half stretches out his hand, then hesitates. 

Slavey. The exercise "Il do you good, sir. There, now! I 
don’t remember at all putting eg air-pillow in. 

Guest (hastily grabbing from the brush and shoe). Look 
for it at once, Slavey. I shouldn't mind about the pills so 
much, but I can’t close my eyes unless I have that air-pil- 
low. 

[He brushes shoe briskly as Slavey, laughing in confidence 
with audience, again empties bag. 

Guest (wiping his brow). This is the most extraordinary 
position my ill health has ever placed me in. 


Curtain. 


SECOND SYLLABLE. 


Curtain rises on an alcove off a ballroom. Both characters 
in the dialogue are in ball costume and masked, 


He. 
Is it a sin when everything is masking, 
Since people are not what they seem to-night, 
Perhaps to flirt, and do so without asking 
Is it all right? 
She. 
Is it all right, when none can see your blushes, 
Hearing sweet words you know full well are light, 
Yet to forget that doubt which ever crushes, 
Is it all right? 


é. 
Is it all right, when no one will betray you 
(Those lips half seen do more than half invite), 
To steal one kiss—just one—confess, I pray you, 
Is it all right? 
She. 
Is it all right that after you have kissed her, 
To say the least, a thing most impolite, 
She should unmask, and say, “ Since I’m your sister, 
Js it all right?” 


Curtain. 


THIRD SYLLABLE. 
Curtain rises on an idyl in the conservatory. 
TU QUOQUE. 
Nellie. 
If I were you, when ladies at the play, sir, 
Beckon and nod a melodrama through, 
I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you! 
Frank. 
If I were you, when persons I affected 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would at least pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 
yellie. 
If I wére you, when ladies are so lavish, 
Sir, as to keep me every. waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss McTavish, 
If I were you! 
Frank. 


If I were you, who vow you cannot suffer 
Whiff of the best—the mildest “ honey-dew "— 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 
Vellie. 
If I were you, I would not, sir, be bitter, 
Even to write the Cynical Review— 


Frank. 
No; I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
If I were you! 
Nellie. 
Really! you would? Why, Frank, you're quite delightful, 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue; 
Borrow my fav. I would not look so frightful, 
If I were you! 
Frank. 


“It is the cause.” I mean your chaperon is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 
I shall retire. I'd spare that poor Adonis, 
If I were you! 
Nellie. 


Go, if you will. At once! And by express, sir! 
Where shall it be? To China—or Peru? 

Go. I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 


Frank. ; 

No—I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do. 
Ab, you are strong,—I would not then be cruel, 

If I were you! 


Nellie. 
One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted— 


Tank, 
One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue— 
If I confess that I a wee bit pouted?— 
nk 


rank. 
I should admit that I was piqué too. 
Nellie. 


Ask me to dance. 


I'd say no more about it, 
If 1 were you! 


[| Waltz—exeunt. 


FOURTH SYLLABLE. 


Curtain rises on a breakfast-room, with the table spread. 
Mrs. Waningmoon sits at the head of the table pouring 
coffee. Mr. Waniognesh is at the si rd, looking over 
his shoulder at his wife ; his hand is on a bottle. 

Mrs. W. (her finger raised). No, dear; you promised me 
on ber honey-moon, you know. Come, take your coffee 
instead. 
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Mr, W. The men who all drank and were were not 
confined to coffee, Mrs.Waningmoon. Don’t me to the 
letter of my vow, my dear, if you want to keep me 

Mrs. W. 1 had rather keep you sober. 
promise is a promise. I cou 
who ate his own words. 

Mr. W. (reluctantly taking his chair at the foot of the table 
with a critical glance at the breakfast dishes). Weil, if I can 


find anything else to eat— 
the and reads it. 
ow many ae is it? 


[He takes u 

Mrs. W. ( pouring the coffee). 

Mr. W. (laying down his paper). It is the most peculiar 
thing that you can’t remember my tastes. Why, my mother— 

vs. W. Your mother again! 

[She lifts her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Mr. W. Don't cry, my dear—don’t cry, 1 beg of you. I 
was only about to suy my mother could never remember 
how to sugar my coffee either. (Aside.) Heaven forgive 
that fib. (He helps hi to @ biseuit, and looks at it.) She 
did know how to make biscuits, though. 

Mrs. W. (anxiously). Are the biscuits bad, dear? 

Mr. W. (pushing the plate from him). 1 never was one of 
those men who ate their way to glory. If I don’t like a 
dish, I don’t, and I can’t pretend to. 

Mrs. W. But you haven't tasted the biscuits. (Mr. Waning- 
moon tastes a biscuit, lifts his newspaper quickly, and retires 
behind it.) Well? 

Mr. W. (from behind paper, chokingly). Most delicious I 
ever ate, but I don't want any more. (/le takes flowers from 
centre of table, plate, and presents it to his wife.) You 
said you wanted to pay some attention to your next-door 
neighbors. Tell them your husband ate only one of these, 
and said at once they must have all the rest. What's this? 

[Draws relish towards him. 

Mrs. W. (patiently). Baked sheep’s heart. I seasoned it 
for you with my own hands, 

1. W. (tasting the relish). Pepper might have been more 
to the purpose. This sheep never made eyes at any one. 
"Twas stony-hearted. (Pu his plate away and rises.) I 
really think it would be an economy for us to buy a little 
Pig, my dear, to put all these things into. 

ra. W. (hysterically). I never can please you. You ate 
no breakfast at all. You had better go back to your mo- 
ther, and send me to mine. I'll never, never make anything 
— again. Sobs. 

r. W. (approaching her coaxingly). There, there, my dexar. 
All 1 ask of you is to make me happy. I'd rather ae make 
me that than anything else. (lle embraces her.) Come, now, 
you ate no breakfast either. You think | should like all 
the dishes you make. Would you promise to like that heart 
if I season it, as I think, appetizingly for both of us? 

Mrs. W. Of course; I should like anything you made. 

Mr. W. It's a bargain, then. (He moves to the sideboard 
and takes up the bottle, calling.) Biddy! Biddy! bring some 
crushed ice here for Mrs. Wentaguicen—end, Biddy, bring 
it in two tumblers. 


anyway a 
not continue to love a man 


Quick Curtain. 


THE WHOLE. 


Curtain rises on the Garden of Eden. Up the stage (Right) 
stands the apple-tree laden with red apples. Adam and Eve 
(at Centre) are dressed in floating green garments with leaves 
and wreaths of flowers, Eve's hair ia unbound. She looks 
in her left hand, at an apple. Adam's face is turned from 
the tree. He drags Eve away with his right arm ; his other 
hand is clasped to his brow. Eve's right hand is stretched 
out imploringly toward the tree, from behind which is issuing 
a white-robed winged Angel with a drawn sword, The Angel 
speaks in recitative : 

Depart, depart, without the gate; 
Eden is past! 

Forbidden fruit in sin you ate, 
Mortal you proved, to mortal’s fate 
ourselves have cast. 

CURTAIN. 


At the last word Mr. Improvise dropped his manuscript 
and withdrew. The Manager stepped forward in his place, 
her hand uplifted to gain silence: 

* Guesses!” she cried—‘‘ guesses! 


Who has guessed the 
word? Who speaks first?” 


SMITH COLLEGE. 


N writing about Smith College there is much which might 

be said, and which presents itself to the writer with allur- 
ing attractions. Statistics particularly are tempting, for 
they so clearly show the prosperity of the college. They 
are apt, however, to be more interesting to the affectionate 
alumna than to the general public. One is also tempted to 
say a great deal which would be true of all colleges, and 
which would only be repetition of what has been written 
many times before. It seems best, therefore, to choose as 
subjects the two particulars which have a flavor of Smith’s 
individuality. One is the liberal and progressive spirit of 
the college, and the other 1s its regulation of student life. 

From the beginning Smith has been liberal. It has al- 
ways had as high a standard as that of any college for men 
or women. This fact was no Jess true than now in a time 
when people were still saying unpleasant things about high- 
er education for women, They were making dismal pre- 
dictions about the forlorn state of affairs which would be 
brought about in households by women able to translate 
Geosk, but not to darn stockings or to cook a dinner. Now- 
adays, however, as every one knows, these gloomy prophets 
are silent. They acknowledge that most homes are better 
off for having women in them who have been through col- 
lege. This fe rtly because college courses are growing 
constantly broader in scope. A woman's college education 
now does not mean a four years’ cramming of Greek and 
Latin. It means, on the contrary, fitting a girl to live her 
life the better for having had her mental, physical, and so- 
cial development given the wisest sort of care, At least 
this seems, to ove who has felt its benefits, to be the mean- 
ing of an education at Smith College. 

Phe courses are so arranged that there is a tone of special- 
ization in them. There are three courses, and each one is 
broadly scientific, classical, or literary. Every student is ~ 
required to take a few important and fundamental studies, 
which are the necessaries of a well-rounded education. But 
much of the work is elective. A literary young woman, for 
instance, is not required to wind her way through an un- 
congenial course of mathematics, when perhaps she might 
spend her unmathematical energy with better advantage in 
translating Sanscrit. Mathematics were once thought ne- 
cessary for disciplining all sorts of minds. It is now be- 
lieved, however, that the same sort of discipline may be ac- 
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quired in conjugating Old English verbs or declining Latin 
nouns. Practice upholds this theory at Smith, 

The college is also liberal in other ways, It is generous 
in its confidence in the students, and trusts a t deal to 
their discretion. They are fond of believing that they are 
not hampered with rules. ‘‘ You only find out that there 
are any rules by breaking one now and then,” the Smith girl 
says, and this belief is dear to her heart. She likes to think 
that she is trusted to behave with the dignity of a young 
woman. If there were a code of laws and regulations for 
her to obey, she would undoubtedly disregard them with 
school-girlish zest. Not being able to enjoy this pastime, 
she behaves generally with conscientious propriety. For 
the average young woman has a great putt of respect for 
the iron rod of her conscience, and she bows beneath it at 
times when she would rebel against the rule of an outside 
authority. 

Morning chapel at Smith, for instance, is very well attend- 
ed, although there are no black marks involved in cutting 
the service. Attending recitations is also left to the con- 
science of the student, with no penalty attached when con- 
science shirks itsduty. There is little danger of such shirk- 
ing on the part of conscience, except when it is blinded by 
the universal fondness for giving too frequent dramatic 
entertainments, or too seg small and early dancing parties 
in the gymnasium. On these points a few regulations are 
necessary. 

Other school-girl frolics are entirely without the peculiar- 
ly delightful flavor of forbidden fruit. There are no rules 
against having spreads in one’s room, or receiving callers in 
the parlors, or going to drive and to walk anywhere in the 
surrounding country. This last-named recreation, in fact, 
is given all possible encouragement by the college authori- 
ties. They appoint a holiday in the fall, called Mountain 
day, and the girls are expected to improve it with zealous 
picnicking and nutting. The Northampton Valley and the 
hills are gorgeous with October beauty on this annual holi- 
day. The students hire all the vehicles procurable in the 
town, and in driving parties and on foot they swarm over the 
country-side. The occasion is a favorite one with all the 
girls, for there exists among them a popular enthusiasm for 
out-door exercise. The most devoted recluse cannot pass 
through her first year at college without catching some of 
this enthusiasm. It lasts through all the seasons. In the 
winter there is a great deal of sleighing and skating. In the 
spring there are excursions to the hills for Arbutus, and there 
are basket-ball games, tennis, and a rather mild sort of hare- 
and-hounds, in which every one gets lost, but finally wanders 
home tired and happy. 

All this healthful exercise, together with gymnasium 
training, keeps the students in admirable physical condition. 
A limitation of recitation hours contributes to this result. 
Even the most ambitious girl can take no more than sixteen 
hours of work in the week, and this leaves her plenty of 
time to spend in recreation. It is only by the exercise of 
some ingenuity that she can manage to fall ill with the old- 
fashioned malady called ‘‘ breaking down in her college 
course,” 

A great preventive of this sort of nervous prostration 
is the dormitory system of the college. There are some 
eight or nine cottages on the campus for the accommoda- 
tion of ‘students. The largest of these houses bolds sixty 
girls, and the smaller ones from twenty to thirty. There 
are, therefore, comparatively few in a family, and the ner- 
vous strain is removed which would be imposed upon the 
girls were several hundred of them lodged in one dormitory. 
There are only enough of these houses, however, to hold 
half of the seven hundred students. The other three hun- 
dred and fifty of them live in the families of towns. people. 
This necessary arrangement has several advantages. It 
helps to unite the interests of college and city in a very 
harmonious manner. It helps to give the students social 
contact with people outside the college walls—in this way 
counteracting the somewhat morbid effect of a four years’ 
seclusion from the world. The students are invited to the 
afternoon teas of towns-people. They are asked to join the 
churches, to help in home-culture clubs and in mission-work. 
They go to church sociables, to prayer-meetings, and the 
Sunday-schools, and in this way they may surround them- 
selves with the same influences to which they have been ac- 
customed at home. 

All these outside interests do not seem to injure at all that 
indefinable and valuable something called college spirit. 
They seem, on the contrary, to strengthen it by binding to- 
gee a love for the college, and a strong affection for quiet 

orthampton’s elm-shaded streets, Colonial houses, and sur- 


rounding hills. Roperta F. WATTERSON. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruoe or “ Mactsop or Darr,” “ Warre Wives,” “ Youanpe,” 
“Tux Srranee Apverturss or a Puarton,” ero. 


CHAPTER LL 
“aT EACH REMOVE.” 


i by was during this winter that the widow began to give 
herself airs. On some former occasions the Purser had 
been rather inclined to impose on this little circle—or, at 
least, to impress it—with his talk of travel ; but now that 
Alian’s budgets of news kept arriving every other week or 
so, the Purser’s foreign experiences shrank into insignifi- 
cance ; and Mrs. Maclean was proud to know that it was 
one of her own kith and kin—one of her own family almost 
—who had these wonderful tales to tell. At first Jessie, to 
whom the letters were addressed, allowed her mother free 
access to them; and the widow would read and re-read 
them, asking questions, and discreetly getting to under- 
stand, before communicating with her neighbors. 

“ Dear me, Jess,” she would say, for example, ‘‘what’s this 
he writes about the Americans ?—about the Americans con- 
tinually boasting of their manifest density? It's not possi- 
ble! Poor things, they cannot be so stupid as all that !” 

“Tt’s their manifest destiny, mother,” Jess would make 
answer, with a touch of impatience. ‘‘ The Americans stu- 

id? Don’t you see what he says further on?—that there's 
put the one thing left for them to invent—and they'll be 
having it before long—and that’s a mechanical maidservant. 
He says that when the American man ge's to realize the 
misery that the American woman endures through the dif- 
ficulties of domestic service, he is bound to come to her aid 
with machinery. 

But in process of time Jess grew more chary of showing 
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these letters ; and at she kept them entirely to her- 
self, merely reading out to her mother such accounts of on- 

in — adventures as might be expected to interest her. 
For Han had but the one true and safe confidante in his 
former home ; and there were many intimate and personal 
things he could write about to Jess that Jess alone could 
comprehend; and perhaps some of these things, seen from 
afar and with clearer vision, were altering in look. Any- 
how, Jess no longer showed the letters; and perhaps her 
mother did not notice the changed condition of affairs ; she 
was satisfied to hear that Allan was in excellent spirits and 
quite delighted with his travelling companion. 

Not that the closing months of the old year were other- 
wise devoid-of incident. Far from it. All kinds of things 
were happening. The station-master won the great golfing 
handicap, carrying off the silver-plated claret - jug which 
now adorns his sideboard. Niall Gorach and three other 
lads were indicted for trespassing on the grounds of Aultna- 
shellach, in pursuit of rabbits; but the charge was found 
not proved, though the Sheriff significantly refused to allow 
their expenses. The shoemaker had found a new doctrine 
and principle of human life, which he preached to all and 
sundry ; and which, interpreted from the Gaelic, and re- 
duced to a more compact formula, was to the effect that 
**tea and religion were the two supreme comforts of exist- 
ence; but that a wise man would avoid immoderate indul- 
gence in either.” The councillor had been prevailed upon 
to receive for a time a nephew of his who had fallen ill in 
Glasgow—Mrs. Maclean observed that the doctors had hint- 
ed something about ‘‘ angelina pectoris” —and so completely” 
did the sea-air restore the young man to his ordinary health, 
and so frankly did he show himself interested in his uncle’s 
business, that Mr. McFadyen had serious thoughts of tak- 
ing him in as oo partner, to the securing, later on, of 
some portion of leisure for himself. Then, one morning, 
the steamer Jsleaman, from the Outer Hebrides, hove in sight 
with all her flags flying ; and as she came sailing into the 
entrance of the bay, she fired off her signal-cannon with a 
report that sent the jackdaws about the ivied ruin squawk- 
ing and yawping into the breezy and silver skies. The 
reason soon became known, Jack Ogilvie, formerly Purser 
of the Aros Castle, was on board ; and he was bringing with 
him his blushing bride, who hitherto had been the Wid- 
ow McAlister, proprietress of the Anchor Hotel, Portree. 
There were many people in Duntroone.ready and glad to 
greet the hewly married couple; but all the same Jack 
Ogilvie found time to call upon the Macleans; and his wife 
—a buxom; pleasant-featured young woman of thirty, with 
coal-black hair and cheeks of the color of red pickled cab- 
bage (for the wind was gusty and cold)— received a most 
friendly welcome from Jess and her mother. They were 
going south on their wedding-jaunt—perhaps even as far as 
vondon ; but it was intimated that on their return the for- 
tunate bridegroom was to take up his position as general man- 
ager of the Anchor Hotel, which is a famous and flourish- 
Ts in those distant parts. 

y-and-by came the New -Year ; and with it there ar- 
rived a capacious chest that had been sent all the way from 
Yokohama. When the widow, with the eager curiosity of 
a child, began to undo the unfamiliar and convoluted pack- 
ing-material, her delight soon gave way to amazement. 

** Preserve us!” she cried. ‘‘ Where could Allan get the 
money to waste on all this extravagance—I never saw the 
like—” 

‘**Mother,” said Jess, ‘*‘did I not tell you? Most of the 
things are from Mr. Caird.” 

** But how could Mr. Caird be hearing anything about me 
or you?” continued the widow, as with cautious fingers she 
unwound the bandages from an extremely pretty tea-set. 
**How was he to know anything about us?” 

Jess looked a little embarrassed. 

“Well,” said she,“‘ ANan was sending me a kind of ex- 
planation, that during many a long hour of travel he used to 
talk about the people at home ; and Mr. Caird got it into bis 
head that he had become quite acquainted with us; and he 
is a whimsical and obstinate young gentleman—so Allan 
says; and when there was some mention made of the possi- 
bility of sending a New-Year’s-day present he would insist 
on taking part. And Mr. Caird wrote a letter too—” 

“* Ay?—aud why did ye not show it to me? Where is it?” 

Jess pretended to be busy with the cups; and her mother 
did not notice the slight eles that bad mounted to the girl’s 
forehead. 

‘*Mr. Caird’s letter, do you mean, mother?” she said. “It 
is over at the house. But it is only a sort of friendly apol- 
ogy for sending you these things; and he writes in a very 
nice and good-natured way. He says he is greatly obliged to 
you; for it is of such importance that one’s travelling com- 
panion should be contented in mind; and Allan was satis- 
fied and at rest because you were looking after all his affairs 
for him in his absence—” 

But here the mother did grow suspicious. 

** Jess,” said she, abruptly,“ go at once and get me that 
letter.” 

‘* But maybe I burned it, mother,” she answered. 

“Then are you telling me lies about what was in it?” 

“Why should I?” said Jess—but with averted face. 

‘* Because if the young man knows anything at all about 
it,” said the widow, boldly,‘ he must know very well that it 
is you, and not me, that has been looking after Allan’s affairs. 
Very well he must know that; and very well Allan knows 
it; and the two of them together, when they were buying 
these presents to be sent across the sea, who was it they 
were thinking of? It was you, Jessie—and no one else— 
that is as clear as the daylight; and you need not stand 
there to deny it. Would they be sending these fine pieces 
of silk and sewing to one at my years?” 

‘Mother, you are entirely mistaken,” said Jess, quite as 
bluntly. ‘Did you not look at the label?—I think that is 
the best proof of all! They have been sent to you, and the 
are yours; Iam not wishing for any of them ; and by-and- 
by we will see what can be made of them for you. That 
will be your best way of thanking Allan when he comes 
back to his own country.” 

But there was many a long day and many a long month 
to be got through before there was any prospect of that wist- 
fully looked-for return ; though as time went on those many- 
paged communications that Jess so carefully treasured up 
and concealed began to arrive from ever-lessening distances. 
And at last there came an afternoon ; and the councillor in- 
sisted and better insisted that Miss Jessie should go along 

with him to the station ; and those two, when the train slowed 
in and stopped, beheld a stranger step out from one of the 
compartments—a bronzed and bearded man, whose dark 
eyes uflame with delight seemed to say he was not so much 
of a stranger after all; and Jess, involuntarily shrinking 
back, would have the councillor go forw to receive 
him ; and this McFadycn, when he had recovered his senses, 
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instantly proceeded to do. But the next moment Jess found 
both her hands caught and held. 

“I've seen many a place since I left you last, Jessie,” Al- 
lan said, ‘‘ but never one half as welcome as the first glimpse 
of Duntroone Bay.” 

‘But where's your luggage, man?—where the mischief is 
your luggage?” cried the councillor, determined on assert- 
ing his importance. 

Then the schoolmaster had to turn to explain, rather ner. 
vously, that he had not brought any luggage with him. He 
had come straight away through as quickly as ever he could. 
His immediate plans were not fixed yet. And so, with many 
questions and answers, the three of them set out for Camp- 
bell Street, Jess alone keeping somewhat silent. 

The widow was greatly pleased with the change in Allan's 
appearance ; she declared that his beard, his robuster frame, 
his firmer carriage, lent him an air of authority that was 
necessary for a schoolmaster; she was proud to hear that he 
had nearly finished bis translation of the unpronounceable 
poem, and that already he had secured a publisher; and she 
had no sufficient words of praise for young Mr. Caird, who 
had undertaken to befriend Allan Henderson in more ways 
than one. 

**And maybe, Allan, lad,” she continued, blithely, “ maybe 
Jessie was right after all, when she was telling us of the 
great things in store for you, and when she was urging you 
to do this and do that. Maybe it will be coming true. That 
was a fine saying they used to have: ‘The day is longer 
than the brae; we will win to the top yet.’ And surely 
you’ve had enough of wandering now ; when are you going 
to settle down among your own folk?” 

The question seemed to disconcert him, and he evaded it 
somehow ; for indeed, despite his obvious happiness in being 
once more in the midst of these old friends, from time to 
time a look of uncertainty and care would cross his face, as 
if all were not well. However, at this moment the girl Chris- 
tina appeared to take charge of the shop; and the widow, 
rising, forthwith invited her guests to step across to the 
house, where supper had been left in readiness for them. 
She herself led the way, and the councillor was talking to 
ms Jess and Allan followed—with little speech between 
them, 

But as they were going along the twilit entrance lead- 
ing to the staircase, Allan put his hand gently on her arm, 
and in obedience to this mute prayer she lingered bebind 
for a moment, while the others passed out of sight. 

“I got your letter in Glasgow, Jessie,” said he, in an un- 
dertone, ‘And is that the last word you have for me?” 

“Are we not better as we are?” she made answer, with 
her eyes downcast. ‘Did you not hear what mother was 
saying a minute ago of the future that seems lying before 
you?—” 

“I know nothing about that,” he replied. “ And what- 
ever it might be, I should have no interest in it, 1 should 
have no care in it, unless you were with me. Jessie,do you 
think I cannot recognize how stupid and blind I have been? 
I never knew what you were—well, 1 knew you were always 
and always my best and dearest friend and ally—but I never 
knew what you really were until one after the other those 
long letters came; and then you spoke so freely and so 
kindly; it was like yourself talking, with nobody by; and 
many’s the night 1 lay awake reading and re-reading, page 
after page, and trying to think I could hear the tides off Lis- 
more, and smell the scent of the wind blowing down from 
the hills, And then when I ventured in writing back to 
you to say one or two things—wondering whether our close 
and sure friendship might not blossom into something finer 
and nearer—and when I found that you were not so very 
angry—I began to dream wild dreams, I suppose I was 
mistaken. I suppose you thought, with such a distance be- 
tween us, that it was hardly necessary to be strict and cau- 
tious of speech. But now—if this is to be your last word— 
this that 1 got at Glasgow—” 

“‘ Allan,” she said, piteously, ‘‘surely we are better off as 
we are—” 

‘*Oh, I know there are plenty of reasons why you should 
not throw yourself away on one such us I,” he exclaimed. 
“Do you think Ido not know? Plenty of reasons—do you 
think I have not pondered over them, night after night? 
And I suppose it was a sort of madness of impertinence 
that got hold of me, to think that any such possibility could 
come into my life. But I do not wish to vex you, Jessie, or 
harass you; I can go—and this time for good.” 

** But why not let us be as we are, Allan?” she said again 
—and not even yet did she dare to raise her eyes. 

When he spoke, it was in a grave kind of way. 

“That is my decree of banishment, then,” he said, slowly; 
‘and Duntroone will see me no more.” 


(Continued on page 580, Supplement.) 
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Bazar Avuiner.—Scallop the edges of your table cover with floss like 
samples, or el*e add a deep border of écru guipure lace. A wide binding 
of moire or satin ribbon would also be effective. Make your black satin 
dress with a pleated waist of black chiffon over green satin. Then have 
satin sleeves, and drape the skirt on one side or both to show green satin 
beneath. Have your tan-colored jacket cleaned, not dyed. Add large 
sleeves of brown moiré, and to give fulness have a cirenlar basque of 
moiré attached to a belt of folds of the same. Shorten the cloth jacket, 
and make the basque still shorter. 

M. O. B.—Young ladies draw the hair back from the forehead, wave it, 
and arrange in a protrading knot. They also part the hair in the middle 
if the forehead is low. Ladies of forty usually need the shading of slight 
Jocks curving toward the middle of the foreheasl. The hair is then smooth 
or waved along the sides, and arranged in a high or low coil that is soft 
and not very large. 

Pomona.—At ladies’ lnncheone calling costumes are worn. Remove the 
gloves at once, but the bonnet is worn throughout the meal. To cleanse 
white undressed kid dip a flannel rag in milk, wring it as dry as possible, 
and rub the gloves thoroughly. 

Bauny.—The pink crape dress is suitable for a summer evening dance. 
Low-necked waists with short sleeves are worn at formal dinners, but 
for simpler i in evenings thin dresses, ench as white 
musline with high or half-high waists, are ap) riate. If you are old 
enongh to have your own card, it would be entirely proper to have it en- 
graved ‘* Mise Biack.” Whether it would be expedient or not depends on 
your domestic and social arrangements, Your aunts’ views should also 
receive some consideration. 

Youre Mataon.—The white flannel sailor dress will be suitable on the 
lake trip for your little girl. The chamois gloves, whether white or yellow, 
are appropriate for you. 

An Apniner.—Por your evening dress get either pean de sole or faille 
of a pale green shade, or else white, and trim with white lace. The late 
Worth models illustrated in the Bazar will be of use to you. Black rich 
silks will be worn next winter, but you should have a colored fabric of 
wool and velvet for your —s ress. For your travelling dress, in 
which to be married, get brown cloth and trim with velvet. It is impos- 
sible to tell you anything definite now. abont the fashions for next winter. 

A Cyouist.—The divided skirt is not universally worn for bicycling, 
many ladies erring the ordinary fcamy yee y for town use, Pat- 
terns of div skirt costumes are given in Bazan No. 24 
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FOR YACHTING FRIENDS. 
BY M. C, HUNGERFORD 


_— fortunate persons who are honored by an invitation 
to take a cruise upon a friend’s yacht are often anxious 

to give the boat's owner some trifling remembrauce that will 

express appreciation of the enjoyable entertainment. 

The choice of suitable yacht decorations or belongings is 
necessarily limited; but happily there can hardly be too 
many pillows for sofas and benches. A lit 
tle ingenuity on the worker's part will sug- 
gest some novelty in decorating a sofa pil 
low that will make it acceptable. Asacab 
in is more freely occupied than a parlor, the 
capability of actual service must be the 
strongest consideration in providing pretty 
uljuncts to its furnishing. Instead of rich 
satins and velvets, serviceable materials like 
denim, eanvas, or duck had better be used 
for sofa pillows. It is also well to make 
the covers adjustable, like the linen slips of 
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pillows used on a bed, so that when 
the need arises they can be taken off 
and laundered 

A cushion lately given to a yacht- 
ing friend had for decoration a large 
anchor with a coiled cable worked on 
white duck with indigo-blue cotton 
in satin stitch, The anchor was stuff 
ed or filled before embroidering with coarse floss filling, so 
that it was in high relief and very effective. The whole 
square of the pillow was edged with a large scallop worked 
with blu 

A cushion that has taken several voyages and still looks 
seaworthy is made of denim, with a large circle of scallop 
shells surrounding the owner’s initials. Both shells and let- 
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ters are worked with white, the latter solidly, the 
former in outline. 

A very patriotic effect is given to a sofa cush- 
ion by using a silk flag for the cover. The flag 
must be neatly made of the very best quality of 
China silk, and a genuine flag must be used as 
its model. The stars must be cut out of white 
silk, and applied upon the blue field, or, if pre- 
ferred, they may be stamped and embroidered on 
the field with white wash silk. The red and 
white stripes should be put together by hand or 
with the sewing-machine, but not felled, as in a 
bunting flag that is meant to float.. The back of 
the cushion cover may be of red or blue silk. 

For a cushion or as a small table cover there 
are few things more expressive of the masculine 
in decoration than the pretty squares made of a 
sort of mosaic of cigar ribbons joined witli her- 
ring-bone stitch. A man will often be found 
obliging enough to collect the necessary ribbons 
for a friend, especially if he is to be the recipient 
of the finished work. They come in various 
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shades of orange or yellow, according to the brand of the ci- 
gars which compose the packages they bind. The names, 
which are printed in darker shades upon the ribbons, add ° 
piquancy to the composition. A square or oblong piece of 
white muslin is used as the foundation, and upon this the 
ribbons are basted, with their selvages very slightly over- 
lapping. The pieces when arranged are secured by work- 
ing the herring-bone, or briar stitch, as some prefer to call 
it, so that the needle passes through one ribbon on one side 
and then through the adjoining ribbon, thus holding them 
both firmly in position. The shades of ribbon ae be ar- 
ranged at random, or a pleasing uniformity of plan may 
be preserved. Sometimes the strips are put on with a sort 
of interlacing that suggests the *‘log-cabin” pattern our 
ancestors used for their spare-room quilts. 
Whatever arrangement is made of the rib- 
bons, the prettiest result is gained by 
working all of the herring-bone joinin 

with one shade of yellow. A bright ond 
light shade has a finer effect in this con- 
nection than the darker tints The more 
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HovuseKEEPING APRON. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. 
On pattern-sheet Supplement. 


yellow shades introduced the better, 
and the deep orange-red that wraps 
packages of cigars will be effective. 

When the square is finished, if for a 
cushion, it is made up with a yellow 
silk back, and a silk cord all around 
the edge in the same shade of yellow as the back. If for a 
stand cover, the muslin may be lined with yellow sateen to 
cover the stitches, which pe estes are all taken through to 
the back. The cover may be edged with narrow silk fringe 
of the same shade as that used in the stitching, or it may be 
bound with yellow lutestring ribbon, and a tassel of the 
same color added to each corner. 

More as an effect of drapery than for any real use, a hang- 
ing of dark red fish-net is put in front of the bookshelves 
as well as in other suitable places in the cabins of yachts. 
Above the netting, 
when it is hung aguinst 
a solid background, I 
have seen a pretty grille 
made of scallop shells, 
in one instance, where 
the netting was a pale 
eream or biscuit color, 
the common slate-blue 
mussel shells were used. 
It was suggested by a 
guest on the boat that 
the shells might be im- 
proved by gilding them, 
but the idea was not re- 
ceived with applause. 

In front of some 
stationary bookshelves, 
whose contents, being 





Back or Grru’s Frock on 
Paor 525. 





Casket with Decoration tin Tapestry Painting AND EMBROIDERY. 
Por designs and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








well-worn pamphlets and dog-eared magazines, 

‘needed veiling, were hung curtains of white 
duck. A ndutical effect was given by water- 
lines in blue cotton, worked in long outline stiich. 
Upon the lines was a well-drawn ship in full 
sail, also in outline work, A screen in the same 
cabin was covered with duck, with a marine 
sketch in black painted on each panel. 

Large photographs of sea scenes are pretty 
gifts when made appropriate for floating apart- 
ments by framing them with a well-arranged 
border of shells and sea-moss. Because of some 
very ugly specimens descended from the days of 
wax-flower bouquets and hair-cloth furniture, 
there has long been a prejudice against frame 


of shells; but by going to shops where the beauti- 
ful shells that sailors bring from remote shores are 
sold, one can find varieties that are yuite worth pre- 
serving in this way. 

Here may be mentioned, more for its oddity than 
as an example for imitation, except perhaps on a 
small seale, a curious decoration with which the 
widow of an old sea-captain has decorated his por- 
trait. The original wide frame, from which the 
gilding was nearly worn off, was entirely covered 
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Buive Liven Costume.—{For Back see Page 524.] 
For pattern and description see No. IL. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Suit ror Boy rrom 3 To 4 Years oLp 
For pattern and description see No. XIL on patiern- Frock FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD 
sheet Supplement. 


[For Back see Page 524. } 


Por patiern and description see No. X. ov pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 1.—Inp1a Sitk Gown wrru Lace INserTION AND Fig. 3.—Linen Gown wirn SovtTacne Brarprne. 
Summer Har. Dor description ane pattern- {For Front see Page 516. ] 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Piqué Dress. 











with powdered shells, the kind used being 
large, soft, and shiny, The pounding broke 
the material into minute silvery flakes rather 
than into powder. The frame was coated 
with glue or varnish, and the prepared shell 
was thrown on it before it had time to dry. 

A beautiful yacht which came to this port 
from Germany last summer bore very notice- 
able traces of woman's industry. The deck 
awning was bordered by a lace edging cro- 
cheted of twine. The needles and material 
being coarse, only ten stitches in the narrow- 
est part of the pattern gave sufficient width. 
The shades of the cabin windows Were fin- 
ished on the bottom with the same pattern 
of lace, narrower because made of finer 
thread. The cushion of the bench follow- 
ing the half-circular form of the end of the 
cabin was covered first with red cotton, and 
then with star-stitch crochet-work, such as 
is used in wool for shaw! centres. This was 
m ule of crochet cord in cream color, and was 
tacked down in squares and tufted with 
sinall red buttons 

The portiéres were made of crocheted in- 
sertion in perpendicular rows divided by 
strips of duck or canvas. The material 
seemed slightly different from either materi 
al as sold in our shops 

A small settee with cane seat was supplied 
with red pillows covered with very open 
crochet. A lounge something like ouf rattan 
piazza furniture had a thin mattress of red 
material tufted with roses, or rosettes cro- 
cheted of fine cream-colored cord. Both 
sides of the lounge seat were ornamented 
with a fall of macramé lace with deep fringe 
reaching to the floor. Having thus no back 
that needed to be turned away from the 
company, the lounge could be drawn up to 
the table, or otherwise placed, with perfect 
freedom 

There were many marks of knitters’ and 
crocheters’ skill in the state-rooms, but the 
most striking novelties were linen bags as 
envel pes across the space headed by coat 
hooks. These bags were flat-edged all around 
with crocheted lace and held to the hooks by 
little rings of brass worked over with thread. 
A deep flip coming from the lower part 
turned over the garments when they were 
hung up, to protect them from dust. Novel 
also to eyes accustomed to unbroken squares 
of linen were the pillows with broad strips 
of fine knitted insertion let in a few inches 
above the hem and repeated at the same dis 
tance on the closed end of the pillow slip 

The towels were neatly bordered with 
beautiful knitted and crocheted lace. 
doilies were made, in a style once before 
mentioned in these articles, entirely of crochet 
worked with a central star pattern with a 
dainty border completing the circle. In this 
cam 
highly prized Fayal-work 

The only article of textile nature that was 
capable of affording a field for ornament, 
and yet was not made elaborate with knitting 
or crocheting, was a beautiful table centre 
nearly large enough to cover a small dining 
table 

This article did not suffer from neglect, 
for ingenious and persevering hands had so 
covered it with the most elaborate drawn 
work that only a half-circle of insignificant 
dimensions remained in each corner as a 
blank, upon which the owner of the craft 
could read his monogram exquisitely em- 
broidered by the fair donor, 


CHILDREN IN THE 

CITY DURING THE SUMMER. 
fbr is much that can be done during 

the hot weather to help the health and 
happiness of the little children. It is very 
fortunate for them that they do not feel the 
same bodily discomfort that the older people 
are subjected to. We all know how they 
wil! play in the hot sun, unmindful and un- 
conscious of the heat and perspiration. A 
certain amount of this play is healthy and 
harmless, yet it does not want to be carried 
to an extreme just for the sake of having 
them out-of-doors. This is especially to be 
guarded against when the children spend the 
greater part of the summer in the city. 
While it is of course far better to take them 
out of town as carly as possible, this cannot 
always be accomplished. When the days are 
hot have them taken out early in the morn 
ing, say from nine o'clock until eleven or 
haif past. There is nothing worse for a 
child than to be walked along the hot streets, 
for at that hour of the morning there is no 
“shady side.” The nearest park or square 
is the best place to go to. 

There they can walk or run or sit, as they 
feel inclined. Natural unrestricted exercise 
is the best and healthiest way to give them 
pleasure. From twelve o'clock until four 
in the afternoon they are better off in the 
house. A city house in “summer” order, 
and if the windows are kept closed during 
the hot hours of the day, will always have 
some cool rooms, and here the children can 
play. A good plan is to slip off their dress- 
es and skirts, and let them play around. 
This makes them cooler, and gives them 
freer action 

On the very hottest days an hour's running 
around in nothing but their little shirts will 
sometimes almost act as a preventive to an 
illness. An eminent doctor once said that 
there would be much less mortality among 
the children of the tenement-houses if they 
went without clothes during the hot months. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


There is a great foundation of truth in this 
remark, 

A hammock swung diagonally across the 
nursery (it can be unhooked at any time) 
will give the children an extra amusement. 
And extra amusements are well worth think- 
ing of. If a hammock is not on hand, an 
ordinary swing, made of a piece of rope and 
a wooden seat, can be put up between two 
folding-doors, and serve almost as good an 
end as though it were hung from the branch 
of atree. A few pots of plants, that the chil- 
dren can care for themselves, a to- 
gether on a table in the window, will give 
them a great deal of pleasure. 

For the second outing, after four or five in 
the afternoon, as the weather permits, a walk 
will often be comfortable; or if not, a ride in 
the open cars will generally insure a breeze, 
and bring the children home cvol and happy, 
and ready for supper and bed. 

Children should not eat when overtired 
and heated. On the hot days a very simple 
dict should be adhered to, and it is often bet- 
ter for the little ones to have some soup or 
broth instead of meat. Fresh vegetables and 
good ripe fruit are always important for 
them 

For bathing, tar soap is cooling to the skin 
and good for pee oes. and unscented 
talcum powder is healthy and healing. 

Hot nights do not often keep children 
awake, though sometimes the heat makes 
them very restless during their sleep. A 
hair pillow is cooler and more comfortable 
for them during thesummer. There should 
be nets in the windows of the rooms where 
the children sleep, even in the city, for the 
flies are very troublesome in the early morn- 
ing. A net over the bed excludes the air, 
and is not considered healthy. 

A day’s trip to the country once every 
week or two can be accomplished. It is a 
good idea to go to the sea-shure when it is 
possible to get there either by boat or by a 
short railroad journey. The lunch can be 
taken from home and eaten on the beach, 
and the children will enjoy to the utmost 
the play on the sand, the picnic lunch, and a 
wade in the water, If a child is not very 
well, a breath of sea-air will work wonders 
in a few hours. Emiiy Day. 


AN IDEAL CHINA-CLOSET. 


T should be built between the dining-room 
and the kitchen, so that it can be entered 


| unobserved when guests are at table. 


the doilies were almosteas fine as the | 





The shelves should not be more than four- 
teen inches wide and about nineteen inches 
apart. Where they are wider than this the 
tendency is to pile too many dishes upon 
them, and they are apt to give way. There 
is no reason why we should cling to tradition 
and cover these shelves with white paper or 
muslin. Why should not corrugated rubber, 
such as has already found its way at the side 
of kitchen sinks, be introduced? There isa 
slight odor about this material, but china 
does not take it, and the chances of dishes 
slipping or breaking by falling upon the 
shelf would be decreased fifty per cent. 

A serviceable device for use when plates 
are stood on end is to use a rope instead of a 
cleat to hold them, and to fasten it at the 
corners and in the centre by double-headed 
tacks driven down tightly into the shelves. 
Being slightly yielding, the plate is less apt 
to fall over from a sudden jar or slight 
blow. 

Where possible, glass should be stored by 
itself. In the most modern houses cabinets 
are built in the dining-room for this purpose. 
The narrow side shelves found in most china- 
closets are best for glasses. All drinking- 
glasses should be arranged in groups, and 
far enough apart so that there will be no 
confusion or mistake in bringing them out 
when needed. 

Heavy pieces, such as platters and vegeta- 
ble-dishes, should be pluced on the lowest of 
the broad shelves, the greatest weight being 
brought as far as possible over the cleats. 

Where plates and saucers are piled one 
upon the other, they should have rounds of 
felt or Canton flannel placed between them 
There is an art in cutting these rounds, so 
much so that one mun in New York finds 
steady employment in supplying them. He 
is known to all the dealers, who recommend 
him to their customers. The rounds should 
never come above the hollow of the plate. 

Hooks on which cups are hung should not 
be screwed on the edge of the second shelf, 
but well underneath it. They should be 
tested from time to time, lest by the settling 
of the house and of the shelves they might 
beeome loose. 

The second shelf should be about three 
inches narrower than the one beneath it, to 
admit of large dishes being lifted out safely. 
The upper shelves, unless used for large 
dishes, may be flush with the second. 

The top shelf should have a broad cleat 
across and around it. This is for the pur 
pose of keeping the various odds and ends, 
such as are usually stored thereon, from fall- 
ing over upon the dishes. There is only a 
narrow space that can be used for dishes, 
and the back of these shelves is frequently a 
* glory-hole” for all sorts of rubbish, whose 
chief end seems to be accomplished when it 
has fallen over upon fine ware 

MARGARET ComPToON. 


BLACKBERRIES AND 
BLUEBERRIES. 


NLIKE most other small fruits, the black- 
berry and the blueberry or huckleberry 
are to be obtained remote from markets. 
The blackberry, it is true, increases in size 
and luxuriousness under cultivation, but it 
is an open question whether the smaller fruit 
of the wild “ high-bush” bramble, or of the 
trailing “low-bush” or “dewberry” vine, 
does not excel in flavor the huge garden- 
cultured Lawton. Whether wild or culti- 
vated, the fruit does not reach sweetness un- 
til it is dead-ripe and ready to fall from the 
stem at a touch, 

The huckleberry and blueberry love old 
pastures and rocky hill-sides. The blueberry 
is larger, juicier, and sweeter than its darker 
cousin, and has smaller seeds. Both these 
and the blackberry are excellent in their na- 
tive state, and no less good when converted 
into a dessert or conserve. > 

ry Pudding.—1 quart blackberries; 
2 cups milk; 2 eggs; 4 cups flour; one-half 
yeast cake dissolved in 4 table-spoonfuls 
warm water; 1 scant teaspoonful soda; one- 
half teaspoonful salt, Beat the eggs with 
the milk; add to this the soda dissolved in a 
little hot water, the salt, the flour, and the 
yeast. Beat well, and set to rise in a warm 
place for four hours. Dredge the berries 
| with flour and stir them into the risen batter, 
and bake in a buttered pudding-dish for an 
hour. Eat with a hard sauce. 

Blackberry Batter Pudding.—1 quart black- 
| berries; 4 eggs; 1 cupful milk; half-cupful 
butter; 1 cupful sugar; flour enough for a 
good batter. Cream butter and sugar, add 
beaten yolks of eggs, milk, and flour, stir 
well, aud turn into a buttered pudding-dish. 
Bake until the batter begins to set, spread 
the berries on the top, cover, and bake ten 
minutes longer; add a méringue made of the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff with a little 
sugar. Brown lightly, and eat cold, with 
cream. 

Blackberry Rolly-poly.—1 quart blackber- 
ries; 2 cups milk; 4 cups flour; 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter; 2 heaping teaspoonfuls 
baking-powder; one-half teaspoonful salt. 
Make a crust and roll it out about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and about three times as 
long as it is wide. Spread the fruit on this 
and sprinkle it with sugar. Roll up the 
fruit-strewn dough like a piece of music, 
pinch the ends together, and sew up in a 
cloth that has first been wrung out in hot 
water and floured on the inside. Drop into 
a pot of boiling water, and boil hard for an 
hour and a half. Take from the bag, and 
serve with hard sauce, 

Blackberry Froth.—W hites of 4 eggs; 1 cup 
blackberry juice; 2 cups boiling water; 1 cup 
cold water; one-half box gelatine; 1 cup sug- 
ar. Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
one hour, stir the sugar into it, and pour the 
boiling water over them. When they are 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snccese, Jt soothes the child, softens the zuma, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle. —[{Adv.) 








Doane hot weather, a good toilet powder becomes 
almost a necessity to every woman's outfit. Medical 
men everywhere are a unit in recommending the 
Borated Talenm Powder of the Gerhard Mennen Co., 
Newark, N. J. Free sample will be sent to readers of 
Hagren’s Bazar on application. —[Adv.]} 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 

Tue patient is required to diet. In building npand 
maintaining good health, milk is recognized as a 
valnable factor, bat it ix important that it be abeo- 
lately pure and sterilized. wden's Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream meets all requirements. Entirely 
wholesome. —{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkaltes 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 










which is absolu 
pure and solublen” 


| Ithas more than three times 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. AEN. Da 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 


Vou XXVIL, No. %. 


dissolved add the blackberry juice, strain, 
and set on the ice until the a Sere 
firm. Beat the whites of the eggs stiff. a 
whip into the jelly, a little at a time. . Tarn 
into a wet with cold water, and let it 
stand until firm, Eat with sweet cream. 

mee Cordial.—1 _— brandy; 2 
quarts blackberry juice; 2 lbs. white sugar; 
1 oz, each powdered cinnamon and nutmeg; 
ove-half ounce each powdered allspice and 
cloves. Boil the juice and brandy and the 
spices (these tied we in thin muslin ba ») for 
fifteen minutes. Take from the fire, ade the 
brandy,and when cold, strain, bottle.and seal. 

Blu Pudding (in all receipts which 
call for blueberries, huckleberries may be 
used).—8 cups blueberries; 2 cups milk; 2 
eggs; 2 heaping teaspoonfuls baking-powger; 
one-half teaspoonful salt; flour enough to 
make a thick batter. Stir into the batter 
the berries, well dredged with flour, turn 
into a buttered pudding-mould, cover tight- 
ly, set in a pot of boiling water, and boil 
— for two hours. Turn out, and eat 
with either hard or liquid sauce. 

Huckleberry Short-Cake.—1 quart huckle- 
berries; 4 cups flour; 2 cups milk; 2 eggs; 2 
table-spoonfuls butter, or 1 table spoonful 
butter and 1 table-spoonful cottolene; 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder. Sift the salt with 
the flour and baking-powder, chop in the 
shortening, add the milk and the beaten eggs, 
and mix quickly to a light dough. Roll out 
two shects to fit a baking-pan, making one 
sheet quarter of an inch, the other half an 
inch thick. Lay the thinner in the greased 
pen, spread the berries thickly over it, spriv- 

le with sugar, and lay on the upper crust. 
Bake about twenty minutes. 

Blueberry Tea-Cake.—8 cupfuls biueber- 
ries; 2 table-spoonfuls butter; 1 cupful sug- 
ar; 1 cup milk; 3 cups flour; 2 teaspoonfu 
baking-powder. Cream butter and sugar; 
add milk, flour, and baking-powder. Stir 
in the dredged blueberries, and bake the cake 
in a biscuit-tin. Split, butter, and eat while 
warm. 

Huckleberry Cake.—-1 quart huckleberries, 
ripe and fresh; 3 cups flour; 4 eggs; 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder; 1 cup butter; 1 
cup milk; 1 scant teaspoonful each cinnamon 
and grated nutmeg. Add the beaten yolks 
of the cays to the creamed butter and sugar. 
Stir in the milk, the flour, spice, and the 
whipped whites. Dredge the berries, stir 
them in lightly the last of all, and bake in a 
loaf or in muffin-pans. Do not eat this until 
it has been baked twenty-four hours, if you 
wish to find it at its best. 
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NOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. bn | who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, h less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best jucts to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test value to health of the pure liqui 
principles embraced in the y Syrup ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most ptable and pl t to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, e' _~ | cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
pa a bjectionab bst. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all ee rae in 50 cent and 61.00 
but it is man: 
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TANIS, THE SANG-DIGGER 


Paper Edition. Price 50 Cents, 
All Book and News Dealers, or sent Postpaid by Publishers. 
TOWN TOPICS, 208 sth Ave., New York. 











wavy edge. Dealers keep them everywhere. 





Children Cry for Fitcher's Castoria. 











PICNIC, CAMPING, AND SUMMER OUTINGS. 
Sandwiches, Hams, Dried Meats, Cake, Etc., cut thinner, smoother, and 
cleaner with the Christy Knife than with any other Knife known. 


It is all because of the 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio, Sole Manufacturers. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder — 
Awarded both medal and diploma— World's Fair. 
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A.A Vantine & Co. 
Largest Importers from 
Oa” CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 

877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 

66 ; ” 
TheVantine Teas 
That pinch or rub, or press the soft joints out 


of shape, or whose imperfect linings prulse,“be | ate distinguished for their purity, fra- 
boug ne OS any vetee BoE eee mater. grant aroma, and delicious flavors. 
ials, on a broad toe last and cut and finish E ‘ sie 


wk share Aad LE the childs |, Salehod They represent the choicest pickings, 
Calif ornia Fruit out preseure anywhere. Hpring Heels. Sizes 4t08% | which have been carefully selected and 


Children’s shoes as wellaseverything | Prepared expressly for us. English 
HEWI N aise they wear can be purchased tothe | Breakfast, 4oc. 

best advantage here where their out- d 6 Ib. - 
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CHEWING GUM, the PUREST and SWEET- , wnstiasden appl Formosa 
EST thing ON EARTH All dealers sell it; take no other. on on ree — 


Oolong, 6oc. 
PRIMLEYS FREE LIBRARY 60-62 West 23d St. N.Y. (og co i. 
her Calif FP Py 1 P ‘h f 
coer aatys, sad we Wil toot you any see of our too hum books. "Lit et books seat ree. "A few CASH’S | Orange Pe- ¢ 
, “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” * Prof. Drummond; “ Under the Deodars,” Rud- | 
* Foul Play,” Charles Reade; “ The Tour of the World in 80 Days,” Jules Verne koe 1.00 Ib 
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pret ei cami - For underwear and children’s dresses. | pan, 6oc. |b.; 
A most durable trimming. | 7 ae 
Made of the finest cambric Ceylon, 1.00 lb.; Mixed Tea, 6oc, 
NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 7 |}and 75c. lb. By mail, add 16c. Ib. 


SAVES. THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING | for postage. On receipt of price, or- 
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They can be hed either with the drawing-thread as = =mecdiate allention. 
in cut,or already ruffled and banded for sewing on at vine —— 
Our New Illustrated Pattern Book > : 
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Skirt 
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White AACCACIA deFRANCE?, ¢ 
Mou ntain Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co j y GREEN PINK | 
Freezer =. 
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with which Cream can be 7 + 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made, 1e e 
This ts a positive fact and we can prove it. 
Iee Cream can be produced costing not to ore ean 
half the ye ec 4 RP See aien . a 
uality. copy © roze’ t y 
WINCOLN, author of Boston Book, giving direc- = $ 
tions for making fifty varieties o presee delicacies, Tan Oxfords, 2.50 
mailed free. Send your name ona 5 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Neches, N. BL 
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ED HIM 


WHAT WAS IT--LIEUTENANT?T 


TARGET 


A LIBERAL FATHER 
Mr. M 


ry, Ow the 


*anesiman to hie son, 

Fourth of Jaly 

ents ont of your bauk and 
« of torpedoes 

litthe sister « 


pod to your 


n the Fourth, 


wae, Wh I set off a her fire 


BORELY RESIGN FROM THAT TAR- 
APTER HE'D SPENT ALL THE WINTER AND 


OFFICE THE BOYS OFFER 


ALONE IN A CROWD. 


That was what they had counted 
apen, things, but.even the in- 
curions attitude of a city’s crowd 
may be tried too far. It was on 
this day when a young couple ‘en- 
tered the Broadway car and sat down 
side by side. Phe wotman first ar- 
ranged her droperics, eettled her 
vurse, handkerchief, and Opera-glass 
Bin in her lap. Opera-glaseest What 
did she want With them on Sunday 
afternoon? — rn 

Then shelooked anxionsly at what 
her haeband held. Dear me, she need 
have felt nv anxiety. 

“"'Tie my first-born” was writ in 
every line of tis (ace. 

From ander. bis high silk hat he 
azed down with a really Madonna- 
ike expression qpon the white bun- 

dle he cradled on his breast, 

With tender fingers, cased in tight 
red kids, he arranged the ‘infant's 
veil and smiled into the little red 
pucker beneath. It is wicked to 
emile at visible paternity, yet the 
whole car furtively did so. When 
the baby awoke to scream londly, the 
smile remained, but the furtivity 
vanished. Young men and maidens 
with a certain sarcasm of glance, 
heads of families with more kind- 
ness, watched the etrnggle that be- 
gan 

Papa tossed, mamma cuddied. In 
vain. The air was rent and the car 
echoed with wailings. A thrill of 
indignation ran down the line. Mra 
Young Mamma, with cheeks as red 
as her baby's, had thrust the end of 
her bag deep into the littl open 
month. 

“ Wow, wow, ugh, ugh, um, um,” 
said the baby. 

A silence that could be heard 
instantly’ ensted. Young Mamma 
hbewed her heal. Younus Papa folded 
his arme, glaring about him, his face 
matching his gloves. 

“Dm, wn,” gurgled the baby, un- 
mistakably. 

It was no use The langh 
there, and it bad to come 

Now the question is, did mamma 
hereelf think out this scheme, or did 
papa apply it from some bachelor 
experience of opera-giass bags and 
botties 7 

If the latter, did he tell mamma 
about it? 


war 


—_—>—— 


Face Riwen (to Cholly, who has just 
“taken a header” from hia horse in 
trying to jump the fence). “1 hope 
you're not mach hurt, Mr. Gosling 7” 

Cuou.y (bravely) “Not at -ail: 
pardon my haste in alighting to open 
thie gate for you!" 


————7 

“ Going to keep the Fourth this year, Hicks? Fire 
the cannon and all that?” 

¢ eli—I don't know aboat firing the cannon, but I 
may discharge the hired man.” 

a 

Wieews. “ Let's go into this restanrant.” 

Pannerr. “Whew! How can we lunch on such a 
day as this?” 

Wieews. “Well, I 


with the bill of fare!" 


propose simply to fan myself 


A FOURTH OF JULY SHOWER 


rhe rain deace 


nds upon the lawn, the thunder grandly peals, 


Aud Butler's pin-wheels, left expowed, are changed to water-wheels 


TRAVELLING 
tben M 


INCOG. 


was on improvident farmer's hand 
B ville, not far from 
inclinations to patronize 

were so strong that his wife 
to visit town without her guard- 
el the apron-etringeroft his 

ond after a visit to the pro- 
whked why Nancy was not 


one day, 


was 


t--1 would come to town t- 


A PLAY UPON WORDS. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


The wost «neeessfal man I know 
Once spoke about his son. Said he, 
“"'Twonld make my life as coll as snow 
To think that boyd grow up like—me!” 


I pondered on it, and I thought 
Althongh it seemed the merest whim— 
That he had inspiration caught 
The boy must not grow up like him! 


Because, however etrong he'd be, 
The lanrel never would be won 
The public surely would decree, 
He's tine—but, he's his father's son! 
os 
Suaure. “My boy, don't wear a yachting-cap, when 
you can't box the compass.” 
Gorey. “li'm! Why do you wear a silk hat when 
we know you coildn't set up a stove-pipe 7” 
Aa panes 
“ Papa,” said Willie, c# he watched thecolt prancing 
shout the flelds, “I don’t believe he'll ever grow up to 
be « horse.” 
“ Why not, my son 7” asked papa. 
“ Because he behaves so like a jackass.” 
a 
Ausent-minvev House Surerox. “ Dear me, what 
does this mean? Another boy.with a finger shot off 
This ie the third to-day. ien't it 7” 
Fiv Iwrenn. “No; it's the Fourth.” 
a 
“Jock, you must stop quarrelling with Jimmie 
Thomas,” said Mr. Hicks. 
* Well, I was right,” aaid Jack 
*T don't believe it,” sald Mr. Hicks. 
yon fehting abent 7” 
“ He sald his papa knew more with his little finger 
than you did with both hands,” 


“ What were 

















WHY MR. JONES'S FOURTH OF JULY SPEECH IN COSTUME NEVER WAS HANDED 
DOWN TO POSTERITY. 


MISFIT INDEPENDENCE. 


Pop said that Independence was the greatest thing 
ne knew- 

And wheu my daddy says a thing it’s generally trne— 

It helps a man to triumph for the right, and send 
his foes 

Up where the great Salt River is, up where the 
woodbine grows. 


Bat woe is me that it should be. 
It didn’t work that way with me, 
And this is how it was, you see. 


On July Fourth when I got up I'd settled in my 
mind 

That I'd be jnst the freest of the Independent kind ; 

I'd have my way all through the day;no matter what 
should hap, 

Aud that is why face down 1. lie across my daddy's 


ap; 
And that is why I cry “oh my,” as he lays on the 
etrap. 


He told me just at breakfast-time to help bim feed” 
the cows, 

And when I said I wouldu’t we'd the prettiest of 
rows; 

But I was firm, for I was free, 

Just as he suid 1 onght to be, 

And then J] skipped—ab! woe is me! 


I staid away the livelong day 

And then there was the deuce to pay, 
For when | got back home that night 
My dwuidy’s wrath was out of sight. 

He wouldn't hear a word from me 
About the glories of the free, 

But simply pat me on his knee, 

Aud gave it to me, one, two, three 

From which | judge that while it's clear 
That Independence has no peer 

For nations fond of liberties, 

It doesn't do for families— 

Else Pop has gone and changed his mind, 
Or mine was not the proper kind; 


A VIEW OF THE LIGHTNING. 


Jimmie. “On, 1 sav, Ma—come quick! 
AND CANNON-CRACKERS ALL AT ONCE!” 


THE ANGELS 18 SHCOTIN’ OFF SKY-ROCKETS 





























SUPPLEMENT 


ENJOYING SMALL MEANS. 
II. 


I HAD just partaken of a most dainty lit- 
tle luncheon at the house—or rather the 
**apartment "—of my friend the ‘lady of the 
happy countenance.” The other guesis— 
among whom was one of the uncrowned 
queens of society—had just gone, and I re- 
mained with my charming hostess to recall 
to her the promise she made me of unveiling 
some of the secrets of her art of entertain- 


n 

ey hold you inexorably to your word, you 
see,” I said, half afraid lest I might be tres- 
passing a little upon her amiability, and. push 
the indulgence accorded to an ol friend be- 
yond the limits of good taste. 

** Ask me all the questions you like,” my 
friend replied, with real pleasure shining in 
her eyes. “Tam proud of my little makeshifts, 
and if I know my own heart I dearly love to 
help any one else in any way that i can—if 
only by telling of my economies.” 

** Well, then, to begin, your centre piece of 
ferns and flowers was exceedingly pretty. 
You cannot buy such things for nothing 
even in the spring-time.” 

“T am glad that your neighbor at table 
was so congenial that your eyes were not at 
leisure to be over-critical. My ferns were 

athered in the country last summer, care- 
ully pressed, and hoarded as treasure for 
winter store. They will keep green and 
fresh -looking for a week or more. They 
were stuck in the fresh earth an hour before 
you came. The flowers were bought of a 
street vender, and were an unusual touch of 
elegance in honor of our distinguished guest 
to-day. 

“The satin ribbon tied around the jardi- 
niére concealed its plebeian form of tin, and 
as I am the happy possessor of no less than 
three ribbons, pink, yellow, and lilac, I can 
vary the decoration of my table ad libitum.” 

‘The bonbons?” 

**] made myself. It is the simplest thing 
to do imaginable. Given a couple of pounds 
of confectioners’ sugar, a few nuts of vari- 
ous kinds, a half-cupful of strong coffee, a 
little powdered chocolate, a lemon or an or- 
ange, and a few drops of the extract of straw- 
berry,and you may have bonbons enough 
for two or three luncheons, of several colors 
and flavors, at a cost that almost eludes com- 
putation. No cooking is required. I could 
make my bonbons sitting at a table, and re- 
ceive friends at the same time, if 1 did not 
have to shake hands. The icing on my little 
round and diamond-shaped cakes was made 
of what I had left over from the candies, 
thinned and poured over ordinary layer cake. 
The little gold-laced papers under the bon- 
bons and cakes were a little attention on the 
part of my grocer, which cost him nothing, 
and would else have been thrown away. 
They come in the large boxes of raisins, 
and when the fruit is sold the boxes with 
their little frills are regarded as valueless.” 

“You have made your case out pretty 
well thus far,” said I,‘ but how do you ac- 
count for the little bonbonniéres at each 
place; though covered with crape paper, 
they nevertheless cost at least fifty cents 
apiece in the shops, even if you did make 
their contents.” 

“IT bought the plain boxes at a wholesale 
place down town at thirty-five cents per 
dozen, of which 1 used eight. The pink 
crape paper cost twenty cents, and any one 
can combine the two artistically who has 
ten fingers and a bit of taste, for the possibil- 
ities of tissue-paper are almost beyond belief, 
until one has felt the pliant pretty substance 
respond to one’s touch. In gathering the 
paper up in a little rosette on the top of 
the boxes, I smoothed some out into petals 
to resemble a rose, and of others I notched 
the edges finely and modelled into a pink car- 
nation.” 

‘The name-cards were rose petals such as 
one sees at Tiffany's?” 

* Yes: I cut them out of Bristol-board, tint- 
ed them with water-color from deep to paler 
pink, tipping the points with yellow where 
they were supposed to have been held in the 
calyx,and wrote the ladies’ names across them 
in gilt. The Bristol-board lent itself easily 
to the bendings in imitation of the curves 
of the natural rose petals.” 

** All this is admirable, but how hard you 
— have worked!” I exclaimed, involun- 
taril 

“Not at all, I do assure you. These home- 
made bonbons are not hard enough nor fit 
to eat until three days after they are made, 
and they will keep perfectly for a week, 
so one may consult one’s leisure in making 
them. My little boxes and name-cards of 
various kinds are a source of amusement to 
me during the summer, when one is not try- 
ing to crowd into every moment the work of 
an hour.” 

** Now, tell me about the menu, for I am 
ready to believe that you cooked everything 
yourself, and bought ‘the materials while la- 
ily swinging in a hammock last summer?” 

‘If you are impertinent, madam, you will 
hear no more, and I shall leave you in the 
pitiable state of ignorance in which I found 
you.” 

I promised to be respectful, and my friend 
continued : 

**Long before the rise of the ‘ Fifty-cent 
Luncheon Club’ on the social horizon I dis- 
covered the possibilities of a five-dollar bill 
to provide an acceptable luncheon for eight 
or ten persons. y menu to-day consisted 
of—Grape-fruit (4 at 10 cents apiece). Clam 
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bouillon, thickened with cream (18 clams, 18 
cents ; cream, 20 cents). ‘Lobster a l Amé- 
ricain’ (3 lbs. lobster. 60 cents; cream, 10; 
sherry, 10). ‘Chops with asparagus points’ 
(24 lbs. chops, 68 cents; ove bunch long 
green asparagus, chopped, 40 cents). ‘Chick. 
en terrapin’ (4-lb. chicken, 80 cents ; cream, 
cess, and sherry, 26 cents), ‘A ring mould 

tomato jelly, enclosing a mayonnaise of 
lettuce (1 can tomatoes, 10 cents; gelatine, 5; 
lettuce, 20; dressing, 20). ‘ Fruit salad,’ 
flavored with a glass ot kirsch and Curacoa, 
half and half (4 blood-oranges, 12 cents ; one- 
half pineapple, 10). The fruit salad was, as 
you saw, served in Roman-punch glasses, 
each surmounted with a table-spoonful of or- 
ange ice, and decorated with French candied 
cherries (orange ice, 30 cents; cherries, 15); 
coffee, 9. Total, $4 98. 

“The quantity of kirsch and Curacoa is so 
small that the cost is inappreciable. I only 
have wines on grand occasions. The bottle 
of Sauterne and one of claret cost respective- 
ly fifty-five and twenty-five cents each,bought 
by the case, and are good, sound, honest Cali- 
fornia wines. 

I had thought the luncheon delicious, and 
wondered at her plain cook’s proficiency, 
which she explained b “pba, 

** Cook-book in ote | I give Mary Ann one 
lesson a week. She may be depended upon 
for simple dishes and four or five entrées, but 
this exhausts her répertoire and my powers 
of instruction. One dainty dish is prepared 
on Saturday morning, and, warmed over boil- 
ing water, graces our Sunday tea table, and 
gives us a sense of elegance and prosperity 
that a Rothschild might envy. 

“Your table was perfectly served,” I said, 
recalling the ease with which every thing was 
done. 

“That is partly due to the paper of direc- 


tions fastened on the inner side of the but- | 


ler’s pantry door, which is consulted be- 
tween each course, and partly to the fact 
that when alone we are particular to be as 


well served as when entertaining our most | 
| 


distinguished guests.’ 

‘That reminds me that you do receive dis- 
tinguished guests, and the next time that I 
see you will you tell me how you manage to 
repay your social obligations, for I know that 
you do it, and they must be considerable?” I 
asked, rising to say good-by. 

“Gladly.” responded my friend, brightly, 
“and you may publish all that I tell you from 
the house tops, if you think that it could 
prove suggestive to any one else. To add to 
the sum of human happiness by even so little 


may rank somewhere near ‘the cup of cold | 
And I left my sweet philanthropist | 


water.’” 
with many thanks for her kindness. 


TO RID TRUNKS AND CUP- 
BOARDS OF MOTHS. 


T frequently happens that in spite of care 
moths are discovered in the middle of the 
summer in trunks or closets supposed to 
have been so impregnated with preventives 
that their entrance would have been impos- 
sible. They hide in the crevices, and many 
attempts to dislodge them are futile. A 
simple and effectual plan is to heat stove 
lids or an iron shovel red-hot, pour vinegar 


upon the iron, and let the fumes penetrate | 


the cracks which could not be reached with 
a powder-gun. Moths are particularly fond 
of new plaster, and the settling of the walls 
of new houses affords them numberless hid- 
ing-places which cannot well be reached ex- 
cept by fumigation. Burning.sulphur is ex- 
cellent for ridding walls of any sort of ver- 
min, but the fumes of this are objectionable 
to many, and they do not pass off so quickly 
as those of vinegar. 
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wholesome bread, cake, and biscuit. 
hundred thousand unsolicited testimo- 
nials to this effect are received annually 
by its manufacturers. 
than that of all other baking powders 


Admitted to be 
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best and most 
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Its sale is greater 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK 





Begin Dinner 


with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 
stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 
One pound of 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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“The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’ 


SOCIETY —assn. 


has set the seal of its approval on the papers made by the 
Whiting Paper Company, the largest producer in the world 


of fine society stationery. 


Quality ” 


are the leaders, and the name 


and “No. 1 
is watermarked 


“Standard Linen” 


in the center of each sheet. 


Whiting Paper Company 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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“Never found its equal” |DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“I have known 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


tr 16 years ont never 8 ay its equa. 
or A and polishing SILVER 

E. Having been Chief Stewara 
oa 2%. 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used.”—2R. R. Morria, 
The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal, Send tor sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New Yorks 


Rae’s Lucca Oil ~ 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 


23, 1894 
Rates, $60, $75, und $90 a month, accord 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 


County, Md. 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 
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and Size of 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
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GENTS WANTED —The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINGON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine 
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Nothing short of consternation prevailed at the little sup 
per table when it became known that the schoolmaster was 
leaving the very next morning ; and the councillor, anxious 
to hide his ignorance and bewilderment, could only seek 
refuge in the remark that if Allan went by the 8.20 train he 
might have to change at Stirling, to get on to Glasgow. For 
there were no explanations offered, and none could well be 
asked; and if there was some vague mention of Allan’s fur- 
ther movements it was half intimated and half understood 
that these were in some way connected with young Caird 
und. certain schemes of his. In truth the situation was al 
together too embarrassing; this reunion, that promised so 
much, was found to be full of perplexity and chagrin ; and 
at the earliest moment the two visitors withdrew—not a 
word having been said to solve the mystery. 


And perhaps that was along night for Jess—a long and 
wakeful night of thinking and tears; at all events, when she 
got up next morning she was in a languid and listless state; 
and more looked at ber little silver watch, 
that lay And then, as if moved by some sud 
den began to dress quickly; and again she 
would watch; and again she would go to the 
mirror if those clear and geutle gray eyes bore less 
trace of the slow immeasurable hours of pain. Finally, ata 
few minutes after eight, she issued forth from the house. Ht 


than onee she 
table 


ook at the 


on tie 
impulse 


to see 


was a beautiful morning—the world all brisk and busy—the 
sunlight lying seft and golden on the slopes of Kerrara—the 
sea blue and shining far away out towards Lismore. She 


hurried along by the harbor-front; her eyes were alert, but 
no om was visible; at length her glance happened 
to fall on the clock above the railway station. And then 
her heart stand still with sickness and fright 
She pulled out her watch; it had played her false: at this 
very instant the must be starting. She could not 
hasten her pace; a kind of paralysis of despair had come 
over her; and yet she struggled on, and eventually entered 
the station, only to be confronted by the wide and empty 
platform. She stood irresolute for a moment; then she bid 
her face with her hands; and crying and sobbing helplessly 
she would have sought some concealment by the side of the 
book-stall but that the station-master chanced to have per 
ceived her. He immediately came up 

Bless me, Miss Jessie, what is the matter?” he exclaimed; 
for that Jess—the light-hearted, the laughing-eyed, the mer 
ry-tongued Jess—should be so completely broken down was 
a strange thing to him. And rose-red indeed was she before 
she would give him the remotest hint of an explanation 

Well, I'm sure I am sorry for such an unfortunate mis 


she knew 


seemed to 


train 


take,” said Mr. Gilmour | was wondering that none of 
you were along to say good-by to Allan—none but Mr 
McFadyen und he was going on as far as Taynuilt. Butif 


you would like to send a message, | could telegraph it 
through to Dalmally, and the guard would find him—” 
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_— a 
“JESS, THAT’S MR. CAIRD! 


a —— — 


HE DID 


**Oh, could you send a message to Allan, Mr. Gilmour?” 
Jess cried 

** Yes, indeed—” 

** And ask him to come back!—ask him to come back by 
the next train!—” 

*‘Oh, yes, I can do that,” said Mr. Gilmour, in kindly 
fashion. ‘* But the message—it would have to be in your 
name, Miss Jessie—or he would not understand.” 

Jess, uncertain, distracted, confused—and with the con 
scious color burning more clearly than ever in her face— 
hesitated, and yet only for a second, 

“If you think that will be better—if you think he will 
understand, Mr. Gilmour,” said she, shyly—and_ thereupon 
the good-natured station-master (perhaps with his own little 
guesses concerning this crisis) burried away to the telegraph 
office. 


CHAPTER LII 


A BAIL, 


ONE morning, some two or three weeks after these trans- 
actions, the steamer Grenadier was about to set out on its 
usual round of the western islands, when Mrs. Maclean, Jess, 
Allan Henderson, and the councillor came together along 
the quay, stepped in by the gangway, and took their places 
in a modest corner of the upper deck. This was a little 
entertainment that had been planned by the widow, prob- 
ably as a mark of satisfaction over her daughter's betrothal; 
it also coincided with the coming to an end of the school 
master’s long period of idleness; for in these few weeks he 
had made his final arrangements for resuming work. 

They had waited for a fine day and they had got it—too 
fine, perchance, for there was promise of a blaze of heat as 
soon as the sun had dispersed the thin net-work of white 
cloud that stretched all across the heavens. At present this 
was a dreamlike world they were about to enter, with hard- 
ly any definite color in it; the sea, instead of showing its 
wind-driven Northern blue, lay in long swaths of opalescent 
calm; the hills, behind a tremilous veil of haze, were unsub- 
stantial, and featureless, and remote Nevertheless, Dun- 
troone, with its spacious bay, its ivied castle at the point, its 
semicircle of houses and terraced gardens, and its back- 
ground of wooded hills, looked quite cheerful at this early 
hour. And soon, when the last passenger had been received 
on board, and when the hawsers had been cast off, the 
steamer slowly left the pier; and by-and-by, as those familiar 
aspects of the shore were gradually receding, the voyagers 
found themselves approaching that other and silent and 
mysterious phantom-universe, that seemed as yet hardly to 
have awakened out of the sleep of the night 

Now it was the widow who bad suggested and even in- 
sisted on this little frolic: but it was the councillor who 
must needs take the management of it; and not only did he 
do everything that was necessary for his own party, he was 
also able to come to the assistance of more than one group 
of English strangers, who gladly welcomed any information 
about Craigenure, and Loch Aline, and the Manse of Fiuna- 
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NOT SAY HE WAS TO BE HERE 80 SOON.” 


ry. Before they had got half-way up the Sound of Mull, 
Mr. McFadyen occupied quite a prominent position ; he was 
asked the name of this, the name of that; and he greatly 
comforted two elderly maiden ladies, who had paid a visit 
to Tangier the previous spring, by assuring them that there 
was no necessity for riding pickaback on going ashore at 
Staffa. Jessie's malicious gray eyes were demurely laugh 
ing, but she kept her thoughts to herself. Allan had fallen 
into an absent way of regarding this or that stranger with a 
gaze at once profound and abstracted ; perhaps he was try- 
ing to read feature-lines. The little widow was just as 
happy and content as she could be; she did not care to talk 
to anybody ; the mountains, the woods and corries, and the 
increasing bursts of sunlight went by in a pleasant panoramic 
fashion ; and more than once she blithely murmured to her 
self,‘* The day is longer than the brae ; we'll win to the top 
yet.” And meanwhile Peter had established himself as the 
man of position and importance on this upper deck. 

By the time they were nearing Tobermory, the sun had 
effectually cleared away the fleecy veil of cloud; and while 
they stopped at the quay, the heat pouring down into the 
circular little harbor almost began to equal that in the im 
mediate neighborhood of the scarlet funnels ; but presently 
they were off and away again ; and when they had come in 
sight of the wider spaces—from the mighty rampart of Ard 
pamurchan, facing the Atlantic, out to the long, low-lying 
reefs of Coll and Tiree—there was an occasional and grateful 
stirring of wind—a stirring of wind that could be watched 
as it came creeping in silver breadths across the still, shin- 
ing, azure plain. And then, far away, and one by one, the 
strange basaltic islands came into view—Carnaburg, Fladda, 
the Dutchman, and their lonely brethren; while nearer at 
hand, under the lofty cliffs of western Mull, lay the green- 
shored Ulva, and the darker Gometra, and the black rocks of 
Inch Kenneth. Pale and spectral those further isles appeared 
to be, and only half visible through the quivering heat; while 
they kept changing their forms,too,in an inexplicable fashion, 
as the steamer clove its way onward across this basking sea. 

The Macleans and Allan did not care to land at Staffa (the 
councillor, of course, did, to impart further information to 
those artless folk); they remained on board the steamer; and 
when the captain had left the bridge, he came along to Al- 
lan, with whom he was acquainted ; and for a little while 
these two paced up and down the empty deck. 

**And so “am po made your choice at last, Jessie,” said 
the little widow,‘ and I hope you'll not repent.” 

“T am not likely to do that, mother,” Jess replied, very 
quietly, as her eye followed the schoolmaster’s tall figure. 
**I know what the nature of that man is. I have seen him 
tried as few men have been tried; and I know him—better 
than I do myself, I believe.” 

“Very well, then,” rejoined the little widow, boldly, ‘I 
will say this now: if you are so finely satisfied, it would be 
but wiselike of you to keep a more civil tongue in your 
head. The poor lad!—doing everything to please you; and 
any one can see he thinks there's just none in the world like 
you; and yet you must go scoff-scoffing at him—” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


“It’s for his good, mother!” Jess cried—with the gray eyes 
beginning to laugh again. ‘‘ Allan goes through his life in 
a kind of dream, and he must be wakened up now and 
again—” 

** And I will tell you this as well, Jessie,” the mother con- 
tinued, with unusual warmth, ‘if you could see the differ- 
ence in your own appearance since all this affair was settled 
—for happiness seems to agree with you, as it does with 
most people when it comes to them—and alters their looks 
too, and none for the worse—I say you would not put such 
a light value on what has happened to you, and risk it with 
that sharp tongue of yours. The poor lad!—he has not 
enough to say for himself. I think if he would take a stick 
to you, you would be all the better for it.” 

**Mother,” said Jess, “that comes after marriage 
are in too great a hurry.” 

At this point Allan himself returned to them. 

* The captain is asking if you would like to have the gig 
and a couple of the hands to row you into the cave.” 

“Me?” cried the widow Na,na! More than once I’ve 
been into that cave with the weather as smooth and as fine 
as this, and all the same the ground-swell was coming 
thundering in as if it would rive the very island in pieces. 
Na, na, Allan, lad, I am well content where I am.” 

** Jessie,” said he, next, ‘‘ would you like to try steering a 
steamer?” 


You 
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‘* Oh, yes, indeed!” she answered, eagerly, jumping to her 
feet. 

‘**Come along to the wheel, then.” 

And so Jess proceeded to try the strength of her arms on 
those stiff-revolving mahogany spokes, watching the stem 
of the great drifting vessel slowly incline this way or the 
other—while far in the distance the people who had landed 
could be seen like small black ants making their way alovg 
the broken basaltic columns. 

They did, however, land at Iona; for the Macleans had 
some friends on the island; and with them they spent. the 
interval of waiting. Then they re-embarked and continued 
their voyage; and now the wandering breaths of wind had 
steadied into a light breeze from the south, so that the sea 
was of a deep sapphire as they passed between the red rocks 
lying off the Ross of Mull. All the southern ocean, indeed, 
was of the same vivid and troubled hue; and when at last 
they came in sight of Colonsay the distant line of land was 
a mere film of neutral tint beyond the solid and darkened 
mass of water. ‘‘Colonsay, ah, Colonsay!”—the piteous 
cry of the dying student came back to Allan’s mind. And 
then again—‘‘ If only MacNeil had known Jess!” 

But when they had got over towards Kerrara they en- 
tered once more upon a region of calms; and as they were 
steaming homewards through the Sound the water around 
them was like glass. Thus it was that they rapidly over- 


took a large schooner yacht that had been visible for some 
time, waiting helpless for any favoring puff of air. Very 
pretty she looked, with her tall spars, her breadth of cream- 
white canvas, and her booms lying out; and naturally she was 
an object of interest to those on board the steamer. Be- 
sides the red-capped crew there appeared to be only two peo- 

le on deck, a young man who, as the Grenadier approached, 
sept his binocular glass almost constantly to his eyes, and a 
young lady, deemed in a smart yachting costume, who now 
and again addressed a word to him. Then, as the steamer 
came up, he was seen to hand the binocular to his compan- 
ion, while he himself took out his handkerchief and waved 
it to some one on board the passing vessel. 

** Jess,” said Allan, quickly and in considerable surprise, 
‘that’s Mr, Caird! He did not say he was to be here so 
soon—”’ 

And that other—the young lady whose peaked cap of blue 
cloth displayed to advantage a shapely head of light brown 
and curly hair? Well, Allan did not recognize ber. And 
yet—even in this rapid second or two of furtive scrutiny— 
there seemed to be something familiar?—surely he had seen 
somewhere before that slim, graceful, not over-tall figure ?— 
the movement of her arm as she lowered and handed back 
the glasses had a strange suggestion in it—and then he knew. 

It was Pauline. 

THE END. 


THE SHEPHERDESS.—From tue Parntine By JEAN Francois MILLET. 
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Mr. W. D. HOWELLS'S 
CONVICTIONS. 
that the woman-suffrage question 
reached a climax, and all are on 
the qui vive as to the final result of the un 
tiring efforts made to strike from the Con 
stitution that one word “ male,” it is inter 
to meet with the various views on 
the universally discussed subject, especially 
those of the masculine element, that being | 
the naturally supposed to feel the 
strongest opposition to the proposed change. 
Many prominent men in all walks of life 
have already given publicity to their con 
victions, and to their nuniber may be added 
Mr. William Dean Howells, than whom few 
men have made a closer study of the gentler 
sex as embodied in the modern woman. Mr 
Howells declares himself a convert as re- 
gards the elec franchise for the feminine | 
portion of the human family, and his gen 
eral estimation of the sex is of a high order 
My wife and I had both been rather op 
posed to the idea of women entering the 
political arena,” he explained recently; ‘* but 
young poet, the late George Pellew, 
whom I have written, came to the | 
evening and completely turned | 
the other side, and we have never 
had cause to change. Pellew had his 
1s all men have, but he was a remark 
of great intelligence and 
powers, and that attitude 
man was especially praiseworthy 
in him, as he was essentially a swell, ac 
customed to women of fashion and idleness, 
and yet he could see that to grant to the sex 
political equality was the rightthing. But,” 
added Mr. Howells, “I do not want to think 
of women as obtaining desired ends simply 
to help their sex; 1 want them to work 
always for the good of humanity 
For myself, I enjoy the feminine mind, 
and prefer to talk to women rather than to 
men. They are all good, much better than | 
men, but 1 do not know that they deserve | 
any special credit for that; their natures are 
better, and it is not an effort for them to be 
better than men. But I think they are not 
to their opportunities any more than 
they can do great work if they 
will, and I do not see why women should 
be contented to live the idle life of society.” 
When a question was hazarded as to wo- 
men's marked advancement within the past | 
few years, ‘‘ They certainly have made great 
strides forward,” Mr. Howells assented, ‘* and 
when a true civilization, shall have come men | 
and women will be politically equal. I look 
upon woman sulfr ige of the great | 
possibilities of the future.’ 
rhe ides a being advanced that in course of | 
time women’s political privileges would be | 
looked upon as a matter of course, 
education for to be regarded, 
the cry having been that college-bred 
girls would be strong-minded, “If they are 
strong-minded, that is what we want—the 
minded the better,” declared the 
eminent author 
I think the American woman more culti 
vated than the American man. The woman 
does the reading; the man goes into business 
The sexes influence each other about equal 
ly. but ve ght to have a great 
influence men. Women, as a 
rule, are than men, and have 
greater opportunities; those women who 
have homes—who are fortunately placed— 
ought to be at the top of civilization, and 
they ought to feel it their duty to be there.” 
Carrie HaLsrep 
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results, and wonder how so much has been 
possible with so meagre an endowment. 

Do friends of higher education for women 
in any degree appreciate: the debt they owe 
Mount Holyoke College, or: the enlarged 
work she might do with increased resources 
for her endowment and for the erection of 
much-needed buildings? 

About a year ago the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn made av ap- 
peal through the press to the liberal friends 
of education in these words, “ not for every- 
thing the college needs, but for a generous 
fifth, for, say, the following prime necessi- 
ties: ‘‘ Endowments for various departments, 
$250,000; education fund in aid of students, 
$50,000; to complete the Mary Brigham Cot- 
tage, $10,000; changes in heating apparatus 
(put in in 1868), $15,000; to finish physical 


| and chemical laboratory, $15,000; for library 


fund, $10,00V; for new greenhouse for bo- 
tanical work, $3,000. The above sums are 
named not as outside figures, in the expecta- 
tion of getting something, but in the hope of 
getting every dollar.” 


Soon after this earnest appeal the phenom- 
enal depression of 1893-4 swept over the | 


country, and as a consequence less than 
$10,000 for all the above-named objects has 
found its way into the treasury of the college 
for the year past. 


A FINE ART. 


LTHOUGH the voice of woman is pro- 
4A verbially supposed to have its full share 
yet so very few women are what 
can be called fine conversationalists that one 
sometimes fancies it would be worth while 
to have schools and professorships of the fine 
art of talking established, where young and 
old alike in need of belp in this direction 
could profit by lecture and exercise, In the 
first place, in such a school there would be 
instruction in the use of the voice as an in- 
strument, and there would be no counte 


nance of the slovenly production of sound | 


just as it comes, but it would be taught to 
come in the right way, as a singer's voice is 
taught; and it is notorious that, having once 
learned all that for singing, a weak voice can 
be used for speaking to immensely more ad- 
vantage than one of twice its initial force but 
untaught. And after the right production 
of tone had been established, an equally good 
enunciation would demand attention, clear 
and clean and distinct, with precise con- 
sonant and lingering vowel, and with the 
proper use of the breath. And all this 
mere external part perfected, then the sub 
stance should be prepared which is to be 
breathed through the ‘shell. It should al- 
ways be remembered that one might talk 
with the eloquence and wisdom of Aspasia, 
but if the tones were nasal, the words clipped, 
the accent vulgar, few would care to listen, 
for the ear has its delights and its exactions 
as well as the brain. It will be acknow 
ledged that the accent and enunciation can 
be formed, as any style or manner in singing 
or in piano-forte-playing can be, but it will 
minds if instruction 
can go further. Of course nothing can sup 
ply intelligence where that is wanting, al 
though very often good care can develop 
good parts. The first thing, however, is to 
ascertain not the quantity but the quality of 
the intelligence. If it is of the gay and hap 
py sort, intrinsically humorous, seeing all the 


| drollery there is, that side of it may be opened 
| by culture to full and fit expression, always 


preserving kindly flavor, since the best es 
sence of all humor is good-humor. If, on the 


| other band, the intelligence is brilliant, with 


MOUNT HOLYUOKE COLLEGE 


‘ work of higher education for young | 

women begun at Mount Holyoke more 
than sixty years ago has steadily developed, 
till it offers advantages at the presént time | 
equal in all essential respects to those of the 
best institutions of the country, and at an 
expense far less than most 

During its early years the charge for tuition 
and board was only $60 a year. The rate 
has been advanced at different periods only 
1s the cost of living and maintenance has | 
made it necessary. 

For many years past this has been $200 
per year, and it was vot until this rate could | 
be maintained no longer that it was last year 
advanced to $250 

It has always been the endeavor of the 
trusiees to keep the charge for board and | 
tuition at the lowest figure, and 
this has been made possible in large degree 
by wise, economical business management, 
and by the self-sacrificing spirit of teachers 
imbued with the spirit of Mary Lyon 

The expenses of the institution have always 
been met by the receipts from tuitions and 
the income from its slowly increasing pro 
ductive funds 

These funds, accumulated from very small 
beginnings, now, after more than sixty years, 
amount to less than $100,000—a sum which 
more than one institution for women has re 
ceived in a single gift. 

When one reflects on the great work which 
Mount Holyoke has accomplished in the 
education of more than six thousand stu 
dents, who have gone out into the world, 
many of whom could never have availed 
themselves of the advantages of a higher | 
education excepting for the facilities afford. | 
ed by this institution, and the wide influence 
it has exerted directly and indirectly in es 
tablishing women's colleges in all parts of 
the country, one can but be amazed at the 
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a side leaning towards antithesis and repar 


| tee, that side may be polished till it sparkles, 


and familiarity with fine instances makes it 
impossible to be dull, since it will prefer not 
to shine at all rather than to shine unworthily 

But if neither wit nor humor be present, 


| then the expression of the speaker's person 


ality may be cultivated, not forcing upon it 
that of another individual, but if the nature 
is lethargic, letting its speech be slow and 
gentle, reserved and seldom, but to the point. 
And if it is the contrary, then cultivating its 
enthusiasms, and allowing the slight man 
nerism that shall give its sayings a recog- 
nizable character. One can be more entertain- 
ing, more worth a listener, more altogether 
agreeable, than if humorous or witty, when 
an enthusiastic and vitalized view of things 
is expressed with strong interest, affairs are 
stated picturesquely, and the voice made 
strong with personality. 
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